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Rich Silks and 
Velvets. 


JAMES MCREERY & C0., 


Offer at Retail several thonsand pieces 
of Fine Black and Colored Siiks, Velvets, 
ete., at prices that must undoubtedly re- 
comnnend them even if they are not 
wanted for immediate use. 


All the new weaves, as well as other 
productions of the best makers of Europe, 
will be represented. 

They also offer a very large and select 

assortment of Rich Silk, Velvet, and 
Plush Novelties at very moderate prices. 


Orders by mail promptly filed. 


BROADWAY AND fitz ST., 


NEW YORK. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CU, 26 John &t., N. ¥. 


 B& BIG OFFER 


To introduce them,we wil GIVE A- 
WAY 1,000 Self-Operating Washing 





Machines, The greatest labor sav- 
fnginvention in the world. Ifyou want onesend us your name,a: 
dress,an: 


dexpressofiice. THE NATIONAL GO. 23 DEY ST. Y. 








Teaco are" eal 


Is perfection itself la = 
1 Can $1008 WY 


with 


Such Ease/; Bu 


THE NEW. CORSET. 


“THE TRICORA PELIEF.” 


The most Durable, Comfortable and 

Healthful Corset ever seld for Scene 
Having elastic side sections, ncvapts 
itself to the veried positions of the 
body in stooping, sitting and reclin- 
ing. It gives perfect ease in nll po- 
sition<, affording great relief and 
comfort to the many who find o: di- 
mary Cor: ets o»wressive. 


Ask your Merchant for it. 


Every pair warranted to 





give: satisfacticn or money returnet). 





J. G. FITZPATRICK & CO., Mfrs., 
71 Leonard Street, NEW "YORK. 

















Brooklyn Roller Skating Rink, 
Corner Bedford and Atlantic Avenues, 


THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
«10 A. M. to 12 M, 2.30 to 5 P. M. and 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 


The Rink and Management will Speak for Themselves. 





MITH & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
565 & 567 FULTON ST. 


RESSINGER, 


Samples of Suitings, 


With prices and directions for self meas 
urement sent to any part of the country. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 








RUDDER | cain 
GRANGE OF 
FRANK &. 


STOCRTON'S 


STORY. 





FRANK R,STOCKTON BEST 


ILLUSTRATE b 


BY, 
A.B.FROST 
| PUBLISHED 


| sy 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 


nn ] Top, $2.00. 


1 Vol. 12mo, Gilt 

















A SUPERB VOLUME. 


TIRYNS: 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns ; the results 
of the Latest Excavations. 
By Dr. Henry ScHiieMann. 


With 188 Wood Cuts, 24 Plates in Chromo-Lithography, 
1 Map and 4 Plans. One volume, Royal Octavo, $10.00. 








The most truly Artistic and Satisfactory Book 
of the Year for Young People. 


Bric-a-Brac Stories. 
i en 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


WALTER CRANE. 


1 Volume, 12mo, $2.00. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN BOOK. 
Completely Illustrated by WALTER B, CRANE. 





THE BOOR BUYER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 188%, 


With a Portrait of Frank R. Stockton. 
fusely illustrated, 10 cents. 

A comprehensive descriptive accoant of the Christmas 
Literature of 1885, by well-known writers. With new and 
original features, which make it a most charming Christmas 
Annual. Among the contributers are Lieut A. W. Greely, 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, Hon. Eugene Schuyler, Laurence 
Hutton, Julian Hawthorne, Prof. H, H. Boyesen, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, Rossiter Johnson, H. C. Bunner, Brander 
Matthews, and others. 


THE BOOK BUYER is published monthly, 
at 50 cents a year. 


(Send for Sample Copy. 


100 pages, pro 





*,*These Books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Lora a Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number contains more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 


per annum. 


It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CRocHET- 


WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc. ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 


materials will find it very useful. 


News DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 


COPIES. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2295. New York Ciry. 








Un 


Address 





We want to send you, free, a ‘sample copy of the Phrenological 
Fournal [a year, $2), ana a list of books on Phronology, Physiognomy, 
Health, Mesmerism, etc. 

All claim to know something of How to Read Character 
but very few understand all the Signs of Character as shown 


in 
HEADS AND FACES; 


Send address on a postal. 


HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


200 large Oct. pages, 200 Ilustrations, Price, 40 Cents, 


The subject is one of great importance, and in this work the 
authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner at the 
rooms of Fowler & Wells Co., and Dr. H. S. Drayton,the editor of 
‘the Phrenological Yournal, have considered it from a practical 
‘ stand-point, and the subject is so simplified as to be of great in- 
terest and easily understood. 
choosing and governing servants, and deciding whom to trust in 
all the affairs of life. 


It will aid in training children, 


Send 40 cents for it. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York, 
0 
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New Books and Recent Publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & COQ.,, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Tennyson’s Complete Poems. 

Illustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full-page illustra- 
tions by celebrated artists. Engraved by GrEorGE T. 
ANDREW. Uniform in size and style with Cambridge Book 
of Poetry. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5.00; morocco, gilt, 
$10.00 ; tree calf, $12.00. 

It is well known that up to the present time there has been 
no really first-class illustraied edition of Tennyson published 
in this country. It is hoped and believed !\y the publishers 
that this attempt to produce such an edition will meet with 
&@ generous recognition and response from those who desire 
to possess a work of enduring value, illustrated by the best 
artists, printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat and at- 
tractive style befitting the works of this great author, 


Red Line Poets—Persian Leopard 


dition. 

20 vols., $3.00 per vol. Im new and elegant leather bind- 
ings, round corners, padded covers, each volume in a box, 
The neatexst and most attractive line of poets in leather bind- 
ings ever put on the market at so low a price. 

Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Meredith, 
Scott, Burns. Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, Shakespeare. Mrs. 
Browning, Hemans, Longfellow, Proctor. Tennyson, Byron, 
Ingelow, Moore, Red-Letter Poems, Whittier. 


Red Letter Poems. 
By English men and women. Illustrated edition. 24full- 
page il'ustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt, $3.50; morocco or tree- 
calf, $7.50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms.—A Dic- 


tionary of Literary Disguises. 
Edited by WiLttam Cusuine, Svo. cloth, $5.00; halfmo- 
rocco, $7,50. Interleaved, $2.50 additional. 


A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 

Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn. Revised, corrected, 
and enlarged by the addition of over 1200 quotations. By 
Anna L. WarpD. Crown 8vo, beveled boards, $2.50 ; Inter- 
leaved edition, $3.50. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 
By W. HepwortH Dixon. A History of the Tower of 
London. 2 vols , 12mo, 47 illustrations, $3.50. 


Princes, Authors and Statesmen 


of our Time. 

By James T. Fiecns, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON FARRAR, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. Edited by James 
Parton. With 60 illustrations, 8vo, $2 75. 

This valuable work is composed mainly of biographical 
and descriptive sketches of distinguished persons in this 
country and Europe, written by some of the most. brilliant 
writers of the present time. ‘hey have been carefully edit- 
ed by Mr. James Parton, and will be found not only of in- 
terest, but of permanent value. 


Poor Boys who became Famous. 

By Saran K. Botton. Short biographical sketches of 
George Peabody, Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Michael 
Faraday. and uther noted people, with numerous portraits. 
12mo. $1.50. 


Little Arthur’s England. 

By Lavy VaLcotT. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
rioted and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
anguage all the essential facts of English history for young 

people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s France. 
On the plan of Little Arthur's England, and bound in uni- 
form style. 12mo, $1.25. 
~Exceptiona'ly fitted to interest and instruct young peo- 
ple.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


Abbot’s American History. 

New edition. 4 vols $6.00 per set. 

This se:ies has formerly been published in 8 vols. at $10. 
per set. We desire to increase their circulation, and have 
therefere prepared an edition in 4 vols., with al! the cuts 
and illustrations, at $6.00 per set. They are well-known to 
the trade, and their steady sale each yexr isa sufficient en- 
dorsement of their appreciation by the puvlic. 


Birchwood. 

By Jak. 12mo, $1.25. 

The initial volume of anew series by a writer of great 
promise who has produced a work of unusual interest 
and value to young people. Also, by the same author, THE 
FITCH CLUB. 12mo. $1.25, 





NEW BOOKS 


WORTH HAVING OR GIVING. 


Bryant and His Friends: Reminisences 
of the Knickerbocker Literature By Gen. James Grant 
Witson. Biographical and anecdotal sketches of Bryant, 
Paulding. Irving. Cooper, Dana, Halleck, Drake, Willis, 
Poe and Bayard Taylor, and shorter notices of other pion- 
eers of American literature ; offering much hitherto unpub- 
lished matter—personal recolections. letters, poems, etc, 
Illustrated with portraits and manuscript tac-similes. 
Cloth, bevelled, gilt top. $2.00. 

‘I have read it with great interest and pleasure, follow- 
ing your words often with my memory, and under your 
guidance recalling delightful hours and famous men. Geo. 
William Curtis. 


The Women Friends of Jesus. A 
series of Popular Lectures delivered by Rev. Henry C. 
McCoox D D., of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, 474 pp. Cloth, $2.00; cloth 
gilt, $2.50; full morocco gilt. $5.00. 

*A book earnest in its religious spirit, interesting in 
scholarship. rich in poetical feeling, excellent in practical 
good sense on womanly topics, and singularly attractive in 
literary form. Certainly a rare and choice volume.” 


Evolution and Religion. By HENRY 
Warp Bescuer. The bearirgs of the Evolutionary Phil- 
osophy on the fundamental doctrines of Evangelical 
Christianity. Paper, 50 cents. 


Comforting Thoughts. For those in 
bereavement, illness and adversity. Selected from writ- 
ings of Henry Warp BeEcuer, by IRENE OvincTon. 82mo 
with Vignettes, cloth limp, 75 cents ; cloth gilt, $1 00. 


American Version: The Book of 
Psalms. (New Revision), with the preferred readings and 
renderings of the American Revisers embodied in the text. 
Edited by Prof. J. G. Lansinc, Protessor of Old Testament 
Languages and Exegesis in Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J Crown 8vo. Cloth, limp. 25 cents. 
American Version: New Testament, (edited by Dr. 
Si D. Hitcucock), and Psalms, in one vol. Red edges. 

1.00. 


The Infant Philosopher: Stra 
Leaves froma Baby’s Journal. Sy T.S. Veroi, M. D. 
‘This amusing, instructive booklet shows that Dr Verpr 
has a genius tor finding out what the Baby thinks about it. 
The little Philosopher himself ampears on the cover, his at- 
tention divided between the rattle and the pen, the milx- 
bottle and the ink-bottte. There are both tun and wisdom 
in his philosophical phizings. Parchment paper, 30 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF 


Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves from 
the Note-Book of a Naturalist. By Dr. Hanry C. McCook. 
This book has taken high rank both as a lucid exposition of 
the wonders of the insect world and asa delightiul and in- 
epiring piece ot literature. (Third edition), Profusely 
illustrated, Cloth, decorated. $2.50, 


Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and 
Song.” The largest and choicest existing coliection. 2000 
poems, 10,0000 quotations Complete indexes, Il'ustrated. 
A perfect and lasting gift. for holidays, birthdays and wed- 
ding,days ; a permanent classic for every library. Fine 
holiday bindings. 


«FORDS, HOWARD & |HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 


«*,Send for our new Catalogue of Choice Ameri- 
| 


Ill 


can Books, 
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Roberts Brothers’ Books. 


A CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Cut This Out and Preserve for Future Use. 


The Sermon on the Mount, the full Bible text 
engrossed and engraved, each page with a border, 27 ilus- 
trations and historical and explanatory introduction by 
Epwakp E. HALE, a 4to volume, elegantly bound in cloth, 
$7.50 ; morocco or calf, $15.00. 


Favorite Poems. By JEAN INGELOW. Containing 
“The Songs of Seven,” ‘‘The High Tide,” and many others. 
100 Engravings; bound in cloth, with bas-relief of St. 
Botolph Church. $5.00. 


Hidden Sweetness. “Exquisite and reverential 
sacred verse,’ by Mary BRADLEY, with floral designs by 
DorotHy HoLroyp. Small quarto. cloth or alligator, $1.50. 


Paris. By Puaivip GILBERT HamertTon. A Library 
Edition with 65 woodcuts. Smal) 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


Nauture’s Teachings : Human Invention anticipated 
by Nature. By Rev. J. G. Woop, the Naturalist. 750 illus- 
trations. 8vo, $3.00. 


Little Women Illustrated. By Louisa M. ALcotr 
A very handsome edition, bound in cloth, $2.50. 


The Alcott Calendar for 1886, with a new likeness 
of Miss Alcott and view of the home of the “Little Women”’ 
in Concord. 365 wise and witty sayings by ‘‘Aunt Jo,” 
which will keep you in good humor a whole year. $1.00. 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs, selected by the 
Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours ;* a daily companion and counsel- 
lor. $1.00, or, in full gilt, cloth, $1.50. 


Time Flies, a Reading Diary for every day in the year. 
— RossETT1. $1.00, or, in full gilt, cloth, 
1.50. 


Festival Poems, a collection for Christmas, the New 
Year and Easter ; admirable in every way for a gift. $1.25, 
or, in calf, $3.50. 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Lulu’s Library. 2 new stories by Miss ALcoTrT. 
Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Joyous Story of Toto. 
30 illustrations, $1.50. 


A Little Country Girl. By Susan Cooitipee. A 
new story of life in Newport, with illustrations. $1.50. 


These books are sold 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


By Laura R. Ricnarps 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 
by all booksellers. 
by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS! 
Of all kinds for the Holidays, 


From one third to one-half less than publisher's prices 
Also Photograph and Autograph Albums. AT THE’ 
CHEAP BOOK STORE. 


73 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


LOVELY XMAS RIBBON BOOKS, 


Selections from Miss Havergal’s Poems and from othe 
favorite authors, bound in imported Xmas Cards and tied 
with Satin Ribbon. 

OILDREW. A SPECIALTY. 
FOR ms Visit from St. Nicholas.” 
‘* Hang up the Baby's Stocking,” etc., etc. 
Special rates to Sunday schools and the trade. 25c- each: 
$2.50 per doz. Catalogue free. Address IBBOU1- 
SON BROS., Richfield Springs, N, Y. 
Mention this paper. 
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NEW GiFT Booxktls. 


Lalla Rookh—By Tuomas Moore. This charming 
oriental poem is now for the first time produced in a style 
worthy of itself. It is illustrated with about one hundred 
and forty photo-etchings made from designs of the best 
artists in America, together with several from European 
and Persian Artists. The illustrations are printed in a 
variety of colors on vellum paper, and the text of the poem 
is set in with the illustrations in artistic style. This is 
without doubt the most sumptuous and elaborate art book 
ever published in America. 

1 vol , quarto, bound in parchment paper, and in vellum 
cloth folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00; 1 vol., quarto, 
full American seal, gilt, $17.50. 


American Etchings—A series of twenty_original 
etchings by American artists, among whom are James D. 
Smillie, Thomas Moran, Parrish, Ferris, Garrett and others, 
with descriptive text printed in red and black, and _ bio- 
graphical matter by S. R Koehler and others. Edition 
limited to 350 copies, divided as follows: 

5 copies, proofs on genuine parchment, text or vellum 
paper, in parchment portfolio, $150.00; 15 copies, proofs 
on satin, text on vellum paper, in satin portfolio, $75 00; 
40 copies, proofs on India paper, text on vellum paper, in 
vellum cloth portfolio, $35.00; 40 copies, proofs on Japan 
paper, text on vellum paper, in parchment portfolio, 
$35.00 ; 250 copies, proofs on Holland paper, in cloth port- 
folio, $15.00. 

The Modern Cupid-—A bright, attractive series of 
verses illustrative of “* Love on the Rail,’’ with dainty 
drawings reproduced in photogravure plates and printed 
in tints. Edition limited to 370 copies, divided as follows: 

5 copies, proofs on genuine parchment, in parchment 
portfolio, $50 ; 15 copies, proofs on satin, in satin portfolio, 
$25.00 ; 35 copies, proofs on Japan paper, in parchment 
paper portfolio, $15.00 ; 65 copies, proofs on India paper, 
in white vellum cloth portfolio, $15.00 ; 250 copies, proofs 
on vellum paper, in cloth portfolio, $7.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
Christmas Presents. 


Send for descriptive circular of the latest, 
handsomest and most useful Christmas Pres- 
ent, at moderate price. 


C. A MONTGOMERY & CO., 
” Murray Street. New York. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
man language,especially adapted to self-instruction;12 num- 
bers at 10 ceuts each, sold separately. For sale by all book- 
sellers ; sent pcst-paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


600,000 COPIES 


Of the Grapuic alone. 


Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANOBS. 


Monday, Dec. 7, (885. 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
. OF THE 
Illustrated London News, 


London Craphic, 
Containing beautiful COLORED PLATES and ENGRAVINGS. 
Price, 50 Cents Each. / 

LE FIGARO ICLUSTRE, 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and of su- 
perior excellence, $1 25 per copy. Of all newsdealers. 

The demand in past yeare has been so great, that these 
Christmas Numbers have been eagerly sought for at Five 
Dotlars per copy in New York and London. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, N. Y. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals. 
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Choice Books for Holiday Cifts! 

Through Spain. A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Peninsula. By S. P. Scott. 
Profusely Illustrated. Small] 4to. Landsomely bound in cloth, gilt top and rough edges. $5.00 

Mr. Scott’s familiarity with Spanish history, his appreciation of the beautiful scenery of this fascin- 
ating land, and close observation of the present manners and customs of the people, together with 
his unusual powers of description, assisted by the many elegant engravings,combine to make this one 
of the most delightful books of travel] recently published. 

The Hermit.—A Ballad. From Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield.”” Illustrated. With 
Engravings from 12 Full-page Paintings by Walter Shirlaw and a number of smaller designs in the 
text, the whole engraved on wood by Fred. Juengiing. 48 pages. Printed on plate paper. Uni- 
form in size with the Artist’s Edition of ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy.” Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
$3.00. Alligator, $8.50. Morocco, new style, $4.50. Tree Calf, extra, $7.50. 


Small Illustrated Quartos for the Holidays. 
Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Alligator, $1.50. Morocco, $1.'75. Tree Calf, $5.00. 

Gray’s Elegy. New Edition.—An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas 
Gray. Artists’ Kdition. Illustrated with 22 Original Drawings on Wood by the best American 
Artists. 

Seven Ages of Man.—From Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It.” Illustrated by Church, 
Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, and Shirlaw. Illustrations engraved by French, Will- 
iams and others. 

Read’s Drifting.—A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

Read’s Brushwood.—A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. With 15 illustrations by F. Dielman. 

Read’s Christine.—A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated by F. Dielman. 

The Wagoner of the Alleghanies.—A Poem of the Days of Seventy-Six. By T. 
Buchanan Read. Illustrated from drawings by Hovenden, Penn, Gaul, and Low. 

Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow and the Spectre Bridesgroom.—From the 
“Sketch Book.” Handsomely illustrated. 

Irving’s Christmas Stories,—From the ‘‘Sketch Book.” Handsomely illustrated. Fine 
toned paper. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle.—A Legend of the Kaatskill Mountains. From the ‘Sketch 
Book.” Handsomely illustrated. Fine toned paper. 

x*,F or sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, on receipt of price by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Pudlishers, 775 and 777 . Market St., Philadelphia 
If you desire to present your friends with a substantial 


Useful and Ornamental Present, for Holiday, Wedding, Class 


or Friendly Gift, buy a 
CINCINNATI REVOLVING BOOK CasE. 




















Three Styles. 


No. 1—Has four shelves only, 
which extend entirely across two 
sides of the case. The two lower 
shelves are intended to accommo- 
date a full set of the American Cy- 
clopzedia ; the two upper shelves 
other miscellaneous reference 
books or new books. Two sides of 
this case contain compartments, 
the upper ones being designed to 
hold current numbersof magazines 
(each being large enough to hold 
six numbers or one volume) ; the 
lower compartments are intended 
for newly received pamphlets, 
catalogues, etc. The lid of this 
case is so constructed as to lift 
and form a book holder, and may 
be used for all classes of refer- 
ence books such as dictionaries, 
encyclopzedias, atlases, or other 
books too bulky to handle con- 
veniently without a rest. The 
book holder is quickly and easily 
raised and locks itself at any 
height without adjustment ; 
when raised slightly, it forms a 
Writinc Desk or Taster. This 
case is 18 inches wide, and 34 
inches high. $16.00, net. 








_ No. 2—Is designed to be placed 
in the corner of a library or par- 
lor,and is adapted tor use as a 
pedestal tor vases, artistic pottery 
or statuettes, as well as for a book 
case This case is 20 inches wide 
and 45 inches high. $18.00, net. 

No, 3-Is specially designed 
for the use of lawyers or in pub- 
lic offices, where a large number 
of reterence books must be used, 
which require to be frequently 
consulted, and must necessarily 
be near the desk. This case is 
22 inches wide and 56 inches high. 
$22.00, net. 

All styles of cases are construct- 
ed ot hard-wood throughout and 
may be easily moved from place 
to place, being on heavy castors. 

I can furnish them on short 
notice, and keep in stock those 
made of walnut and cherry, imi- 
tation mahogany. 


Ge" I make nocharge for pack- 
ing, nor tor delivery. 


Call and Examine, or address 
your orders to 


0. M. WARD, 
28 Bond St , New York. 
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A Family Magazine and Two 
Excellent Books for $2.00. 


Jenny June’s Books for Ladies. 


KNITTING AND CROCHET: A Guide to the Use of 
the Needle and the Hook. Edited by Jenny JUNE. 


In arranzing this new work the editor has taken specia! pains to systematize and 
Classify its uitevent departneuts, give tue greatest possible variety of desigus und 
stitches, an | explain the technical decals su Cleary, tuat any one cau eusily 

follow tue uirections. here are a large variety of stitches and a great num- 

ber of patterns fully illustrated and descrived, which have all been tusted 

by an expert bofore insertion in this collection. The aim of the editor has ! \Y=3 
been to supply women with an accurate and satisfactory guide to knitting 43 
and crochet work. This book is printed on fine paper, bound with a band- @ 
some cover, an! cont. ins over 


Boo Tllustrations. 


All known stitches in Knitting, Macramé, and Crochet Work th. “is 
are iilustraied, deserioed and made piain tor begiuners. Designs and directions are given to Knit and 
Crochet A cnsas—Uadervests—obirts—/’et iicowts—d uci. is —Shawis — luseation — 'Iirimminp. — LKdging — Comiorteys—Lace— 
Braces—3ocks—Bonts -Slippers—Gaiters—D rawers— Kn e-Caps—Stockings — Mittens— Clouds—] urses— Counterpaner— Quilts 
—Rugs—Infints’ Bottines - Hoods—Caps— >hawls—Dresses— Bed Quilts, eic. etc. Every lady will find this the newcst and 
most complete work on Kaltting and Crochet published. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEEDLE-WORK: A Manual of Stitches and Studies in 
















ARS. 
ae * A 

¥ y¥ Embroidery and Drawn Work. Edited by Jenny Junn. 
ae In this new book an attempt is made to rystematize and arrange in an order convenient for workers, 
a ) the modern methods in mbroidery and Drawn Work. The cuthor has felt the desire and the 


responsibility involved in aiding women to atrve and practice) guice to the beautiful art 
ofneedie-work. This book is printed on finc paper, has a handsome cover,and contains 


200 ITllustrations. 


All known stitches {in Needle-work are illustrated, described and made 
inte for beginners. Designs in Needie-work are given to decorate My 
ady’s Chamber, My Lady’s Robe, the Dining-Reom, Parlor and Library, 
and for Linen and Cotton Fabrics, including em! roid: ry designs for ante) Scarts— 
Bed Sprescs—Child’s Quilt— Pillow Covers— Cushion Boxes Bureau Scarfs—Table Covers— 
Chair Backs— Morning Sacoues-—Artists’ Jackets— Walking Dress—Afternoon Dress— 
Evening Dress—Handkerchiefs—Mufflers—Fichus—} iszza Wraps—Sashes—F ns—Siippers 
_ —Bonnets—’arascls—Aprons—Work Bags—Opera Bags—Glove Case—Sachets— Lunch 
Cloths—Dinner Cloths—Napkins—Doylies-Table Mats—Corn Napkins—Fish Napkins— 
Covers—Tea Cloths—Curtains—Panels—Banners—Screens—Sofa Cushions—! iano 


— Scarfs--Chair Scarfs—Sofa Rugs—- Photograph Ceses—Bock Covers etr., etc. This will be 
ound to be the only standard book on the subject of needle-work The two booke for 
90 cents. Five books for 62.00. Get four friends to send with you and get your beck tree, =. 


For $2.00 we will send, post-paid, to any address, these 


two books and the Domestic Montuty for one year. 


The Domestic Montuty is an illustrated family maga- 
zine of eighty large pages, with stories, poems, 
sketches, and a large Fashion Department. 


Address Subscribe now, 


)OMESTIO MONTHLY, 
853 Broadway, New York. 
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Books for Holiday Presents. 





Heroines of the Poets. 

Beautifully illustrated with the finest engrav- 
ings, 8vo; bound in Cloth, Alligator and Silk 
Plush bindings. A rare Holiday Gift. 

Wonderful Christmases of Old, 

Small quarto edition, with illustrations printed 
from the finest wood engravings. Bound in a 
unique antique fashion, gilt edges. 

Bric-a-Brac Stories, 

By Mrs. BurToN HARRISON. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 1 vol., 12mo. 

The first American book illustrated by Mr. 
Crane. The book is full of charming and _ start- 
ling stories for children. 

Tennyson’s Complete Poems. 

Illustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full- 
page illustrations by celebrated artists. Engraved 
by George T. Andrew. Uniform in sizeand style 
with Cambridge Book of Poetry. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, morocco, gilt, tree calf. 

LONGFELLOW’s BEAUTIFUL POEM. 
The Village Blacksmith. 

With original illustrations by the best artists, 
Engraved under the supervision of George T. 
Andrew. Quarto, cloth, extra gold stamping, 
alligator binding ; Dalton binding. 

Baby World. 

A book of stories, rhymes and pictures for little 
folks. Edited by Mary Mapes DopGE, 

300 pp., a colored frontispiece and hundreds of 
illustrations. 

Charles Dickens’s Poems. 

Now first collected in one volume, which will 

be an agreeable surprise to lovers of Dickens. 
Pepper and Salt; 
or, SEASONING FoR YOUNG FoLks. 

Prepared by HowarD PyLe. Beautifully and 
profusely illustrated by the author. Illuminated 
cloth. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Annual for 1 886. 

Edited by WILLIAM BLAIR PERKINS, A. B. It 
contains original stories expressly written by 
the best living authors who have ever written 
for young folks. Illustrations by the best illus- 
trators in America. 700 double-column pages, 
profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 
Quarto, cloth. 





The Old Arm-Chair. 

This poem has been given full pictorial’ setting, 
with beautiful frontispiece by Miss L. B. Hum- 
PHREY. Handsomely bound in cloth, alligator, 
silk plush. 

Poems of Nature. 

By Joun G. WuiTTIER,. A _ notable Holiday 
Volume. Illustrated with Engravings from Nature 
by Elbridge Kingsley. 4to, tastefully bound, cloth; 
full persian levant, with cover design in antique 
and gold; full polished calf, tree panel inlaid. 
with sprinkled border, a new and elegant style. 

These poems were selected for illustration by 
Mr. Whittier. The book has a peculiar va’ue for 
Mr. Whittier’s many admirers, while its artistic 
excellence and its mechanical perfection must 
make it a most acceptable gift-book. 

The Day Dream. 

With original illustrations by Harry Fenn, W. 
J. Fenn, Wm. St. John Harper, E. H. Garrett 
and other celebrated artists, and decorative pages 
in a new style of monochrome, which adds great- 
ly to the charm ofthe wood-cuts. Quarto. Cloth 
with original stamped designs ; tree calf or full 
morocco bindings. 

Children’s artes American His- 
ory. 

By HENRIETTA Cumann Wricut. = Iilustra- 
ted by J. Steeple Davis. 1vol.,12mo. A most 
desirable and sensible gift-book for the Children. 

St. Nicholas Songs. 

Containing original music by 32 composers, in- 
cluding Dr, Damrosch, W. W. Gilchrist. Samuel 
P. Warren, J. L. Molloy, Harrison Miilard, Rich- 
ard Hoffman, J. H. Cornell, and many others. 

The Words from St. NicHOLAs Magazine. 

A music book for the home, containing 112 
charming new songs, written especially for this 
work. and published in.no other form. 140 illus- 
trations. 

Studies for Painting Flowers. 

By SustE Barstow SKELDING. Studies of 
many flowers, printed in the highest grade of 
color-work in reproduction of this celebrated ar- 
tist’s water-color designs. 4 series, each contain- 
ing 12 different designs. Size of plate, 8x9 inches 
‘‘Harper’s Young People” for 1885. 

Vol. VI. Over 800 pages with about 700 illus- 
trations. 4to, ornamental clcth. 





*,.*Mr. George J. Swayne, begs to invite the attention of contemplative book buyers for the 


Holidays to his complete stock of the latest and most beautiful publications suitable for Holiday 


Gifts, of which the above are a representative few. 


Christmas Cards on hand. 


Also a fine stock of Stationery, Wedding and 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor to W. W. Swayne), 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
VIL 
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THe CENTURY 
for 1885-86. 


The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in the 
many timely articles and strong serial features published 
recently in Toe CenTURY has given that magazine a regular 
circulation of 


MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES 
MONTALY. 


Among the features for the coming volume, which begins 
with the November number, are : 


THE WAR PAPERS 


BY 
GENERAL GRANT AND OTHERS. 


These will be continued (most of them illastrated) until 
the chief events of the Civil War have been described by 
leading participants on both sides. Genera] Grant's papers 
include descriptions of the battles of Chattanvoga and the 
Wilderness. General McClellan will write of Antietam, 
General D. C. Buell of Shiloh, Generals Pope, Longstreet 
and others of the Second Bull Run, etc., etc. Naval com- 
bats, including the fight between the KAearsarge and the 
Alabama, by officers of both ships, will be described. 

The “‘ Recollections of a Private,’’ and special war papers 
of an anecdotal or humorous character will be features of 


the year. 
SERIAL STORIES 
BY 


W.D. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK 
t OOTE, and GEORGE W.CABLE. 


Mr. Howell's serial will be in lighter vein than ‘‘ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham.*’ Mrs. Foote’s is a story of mining life, 
and Mr. Cable’s a novelette of the Acadians of Louisiana. 
Mr. Cable will also contribute a series of papers on Slave 
songs and dances, including negro serpent-worship, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Include “ A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome,” illustrated by 
Pennell; Historical ee by Edward Eggleston and 
others; Papers on Perria, by S. G. W. Benjamin, lately 
U. 8. minister, with numerous illustrations ; Astronomical 
Articles, practical and popular, on ‘* Sidereal Astronomy ;” 
Papers on Christian Unity by representatives of various 
religious denominations ; Papers on Manual Education, by 
various experts, etc., etc. 


SHORT STORIES 


By Frank R Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote, Joe] Chandler Harris, H. H. Boyesen, 
T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, Richard M. Johnson, 
and others; and poems by leading poets. The Depart- 
ments—‘** Open Letters,’’ “ Bric-a-Brac,”’ etc., will be fully 
sustained. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Will be kept up to the standard which has made Tue 
CENTURY engravings famous the world over. 


PRICES. A SPECIAL OFFER. 


moe ed subscription price, $4.00 a year. To enable new 
readers to get all the War Papers, with contributions from 
Generals Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, J. E. Johnson, Lew 
Wallace, Admiral Porter and others, we will sen! the 12 
back numbers, November, 1884, to October, 1885, with a 
year’s subscription beginning with November 1885, for 
$6.00 for the whole. A subscription, with the 12 numbers 
bound in two handsome volumes, $7.50 for the whole. 
Back numbers only supplied at these prices with sub- 
scriptions 

All dealers and portmasters take subscriptions and supply 
numbers according to our special offer, or remittance may 
be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


Houghton, Miflin & Go.’ 


NEW BOOKS, 
THE FIRST NAPOLEON, 


| _A Sketch, Political and Military. By JOHN CoDMAN 

Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
With maps. 1 vol.. crown 8vo, $2 00. 

Mr. Ropes is widely known as one of the most competent 
and lucid writers on military topics. In this book he de- 
scribes the condition of the great European powers in Na- 
poleon’s time. the conditions in France which enabled him 
to vault so suddenly to the supremacy and to hold it, and de- 
| picts with wonderful vigor and clearness those campaigns 
| and battles which shook the thrones and changed the map 
of Europe. and which have an irresistable fascination for 
readers of history. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 


By Cuar_es EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘In the Tenn- 
essee Mountains,” **Down the Ravine,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
One of the most noteworthy of American Novels. 


Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz. 


By ExrizaBeta C. Acase1z. With portraits and several 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. $4.00. 

“In its method, this biography is worthy of all praise. 
As far as possible the story istold by Agassiz’s own letters. 
The thread of narration which binds them together is de- 
lightfully simple and direct.—Boston Advertiser. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of ‘‘Victorian 
Poets,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

**No volume of purely literary criticism has been written 
in this country upon so broad and noble a plan and with 
such ample power.”—New York Tribune. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By RicnarD GRANT WBITE, author ofa ‘‘Life of Shakes 
peare.”’ *‘Words and Their Uses,”’ “England Without and 
Within,” etc. Uniform with ‘‘Words and Their Uses;"’ also 
uniform with the Riverside Edition of Shakespeare. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Italian Popular Tales. 


By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages 
| and Literatures in Cornell University. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 
| A book of curious interest, like Grimm's German Tales, 
| containing over a hundred Fairy Tales, Tales of Oriental 
{ 





origin, Legendary Tales, Nursery Tales, and Jests, collected 
| from all parts of Italy. 
and their parents. 


BIRD-WAYS. 


By OLive THORNE MILLER, author of “Little Folke in 
Feathers and Fur,” etc.. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book describing the daily life and habits of the Robin, 
the Wood Thrush, the European Song Thrush,the Cat-Bird, 
the Redwing Blackbird.the House Sparrow, and other birds. 
| The essays are at once accurate an delightfully fresh and 
interesting. 


Equally interesting to young folks, 





| *,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
| on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOKS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


The New and Original 


SATEEN 
FLORALS. 


STRIKING 
New Styles of Binding. 

MANY 
NEW VOLUMES 


IN THE 
SUCCESSFUL 


“FLOWER 
SONGS 


SERIES,’’ 





—BY— 








(PATENT APPLIED For.) 





SUSIE BARSTOW SRELDING, 





“The flower-plates are full of the daintiest beauty."— | 


HarTFoRD TIMEs. 


“ The covers are the very acme of artistic loveliness.” —Bos- 
ton Home Journat, 

“* We can conceive of nothing more handsome and nothing 
more appropriate as a gift.”,—ALBANY JoURNAL. 








‘Delicate and charming beyond adequate description.” — 
Dayton Revicious TELESCOPE. 

‘“ Vothing could possibly be suggested more exquisitely beau- 
tiful than this dainty series. which amply deserves all the 
high praise accorded to it by the critics everywhere.’’—W asu- 
INGTON GAZETTE. 





I. SONGS OF FLOWERs. 

Exquisite colored plates of Pansies, Woodtringe. Colum- 
bine, and Daisies and Ferns ; with poems of the same by 
prominent writers, including one by Lucy Larcom in fac- 
simile of her hanawriting. 


Il. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 

Colored plates of Violets and White Clover, Apple Blos- 
soms, Morning Gleries and Poppies ; with poems ot the 
same by prominent writers, including one by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge in fac-simile. 


Ill. MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN ROD. 

Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebells, 
and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same by prominent 
writers, including parts of poems by T. B. Aldrich and J. G. 
Whittier in fac-simile. 

Nos. I., II., IIL., in covers, beautifully illuminated in 
bronzes and colors with designs of Pansies, Pussy Willow, 
etc. 


IV. FROM MOOR AND GLEN. 

Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries and Golden 
Daisies, Pond Lilies, Flower-de-Luce, and Primroses ; with 
poems by prominent writers, including one by W. D. How- 
ells and one by Will Carleton in fac-simile, 

Covers in blended bronzes, with design of Maple Leaves, 
Berries, etc. 


V. A BUNCH OF ROSES 

Colored plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yellow Roses, Helio- 
trope and Mignonette, Lulipsand Passion Flowers; with 
a by prominent writers, including one by J. T. Trow- 

ridge in tac-simile. 

Covers in gold and olive green bronzes, blended ; with 
— of Moss, White, Jacqueminot, Pale Yellow, and Pink 

oses. 


VI PANSIES AND ORCHIDS. 

Colored plates of Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather, and 
Wild Rose, Orchids, Nasturtiums and Geraniums; with 
poems by prominent writers, including one by T. B. Al- 
drich and one by “H. H.”’ in tac-simile 

Covers in gold and crimson bronzes, blended; with design 
of Butterflies, Morning Glories, ard Daisies. 


VII. BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 

Colored plates of Pansies and Roses, Violets, Eglantine 
and Forget-Me-Nots and Four-leaved Clover ; with poems 
by prominent writers, including one by Mary Bradley 
in fac-simile. 

Covers in gold and violet bronzes. with design of many 
varieties of Pansies. A most beautiful birthday gift. 

VIL SPRING BLOSSOMS. 

Colored plates of Pussy Willow and Catkins, Pansies, 
Orchids, and Buttercups and Ferns; with Poems by prom- 
inent writers, including one by Johh G. Whittier in 
fac-simile 

Covers in green and gold bronzes, blended ; with design 
of Dogwood and Apple Blossoms. 

IX. MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 

Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Wild Clematis, Wild 

Raspberry and Meadow Sweet, Berries and Ferns ; with 





oems by prominent writers, including one in fac-simile of 
Ms. by H. E Scudder. 


Covers in silver and green bronzes, blended ; with design 
of Poppies, Golden Rod, and Sumach, 


X. FLOWERS FOR WINTER DAYS. __ 
Colored plates of Chrysanthemums, White Orchids, Pink 
Azaleas, and White Roses; with poems by prominent 
writers, including one by W. D. Howells in fac-simile. 
Covers in blue and silver bronzes, with design of Holly 
and Mistletoe, and a winter scene at night. 


XI. SONGS OF THE ROSES. 

Colored designs of Jacqueminot Roses. Muss Roses, Pale 
Yellow Roses. and Wild Roses ; poems by prominent au- 
thors, including one in fac-simile of MS. by T. B. Aldrich. 

Covers in gold and silver bronzes, with exquisite design 
of Pale Pink Roses. 

Each one of the above eleven volumes is offered 
in three styles of binding: 


First Sty_e.—Each volume tringed in silk fringes, new 

colors, and in double protector and neat box, $1.50. 
NEW STYLES. 

Seconp StyLte.—Each volume in arich binding of French 
sateen, floral patterns. Each cover, as above described. is 
mounted upon the rich material in such a way that the 
place of a fringe is entirely supplied by the sateen. : 

he whole forms a most beautiful and appropriate setting 
for Miss Skelding's designs. This style of binding is 
original with White, Stokes & Allen, who have ap- 
plied for a patent upon it. : 

Tuirp Sty_x.—Each volume with gilt edges (no fringe), 
tied with two knots ot ribbon, in envelope, $1.00. 


VOLUMES AT LOWER PRICES. 
A.—Roses and Forget-Me-Nots. 

Colored plates of Moss Roses and Forget-Me-Nots, Pink 
and White Clover, Yellow Roses and Heliotrope, and Daisies 
and Buttercups ; with poems by prominent writers, includ- 
ing one by Oliver Wendell Holmes in fac-simile. 

overs in silver bronze. Design of Roses, Forget-Me- 
Nots, Pansies, Four-leaved Clover, and Edelweiss. 

B —Hearts-Ease. Free 

Colored plates of different vasieties of Pansies in highest 
style of color printing ; with poems of Pansies by various 

iters. : 
*Ceeaes in gold bronze. Design of large bunch of Pansies. 
C.—Wayside Flowers. 

Colored plates of Witch-Hazel Blossoms, Buttercups and 
Daisies, Wild Rose and Golden Rod ; witb poems by prom- 
inent authors, including one by J. G. Whittier in tac-simile. 

Covers in gold bronze, with design of bunch of pale pur- 
ple Violets. : 

Each of these three volumes, (A., B. and C.,) is offered in 
the tollowing styles of binding ; 

French sateen, covers mounted, tied with two knots of 
ribbon, (same as above described), $1.00. 

Silk fringed, $1.00. In envelope and protector. 


Any of the books can be had of all leading booksellers, stationers and newsdealers in the United States and Canada, or 
will be sent to any address, at the publishers’ expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


WHITE, STOKE’ & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CHILDE HAROLD. 


The leading awe Book of this year. 
trated under A. V. nthony’s direction, after drawings by 
Schell. Woodward, tien. Perkins, Ipsen, Mvrick, Smith, 
and Harry Fenn. A sumptuous octavo volume. beautifully 
bound. with full giltedges. Inaneat box. Price. in cloth, 
$6 ; in oT morocco or tree-calt, $10; in crushed levant, 
with s lk linings, $25. 

Uniform with the above in size, style, and price are the 
follc wing choice octavo Holiday Poems, each in one 
volume ($6, $10, or $25 


Richly illus- 


LUCILE THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


THE PRINCESS. MARION. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 


By W. D. Howe rts. With many illustrations 
bound, with gilt edges. In a box. 
antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00 

Florence and famous churches and palaces. Siena, 
Pisa, Lucca, P: and other rare otd cities ot Tuscany. 


ivid wi light and life of Northern Italy.”°— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Richly 
In cloth, $5 00; in 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


HARLES E. Carry v. 


. $1.50. 
ving Vo yage. 


The Sugar Plum ying the 
the Moving Forest, Jack and the Bean- 

the Giant Badorf ful, Sinbad the Sailor's 
These fascinating chapters are illustrated with 


ustrations. 


Farm. 
Hou se. etc 
quaint i 
It appeals to children of any age from six to sixty.”— 
Quebec Chronicle. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 


by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO, Publishers, Boston. 


The best representative of American periodical literature, 
which appeals to readers by its own charms.—NEW YORK 
Eventne Post. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1886 


Will contain Serial Stories by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
Author of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
“In the Tennessee Mountains,’ etc. 
HENRY JAMES 
“The Princess Casamassima™ will continue unti] August, 


WILLIAM H. BISHOP 
Author of *‘*The House of a Merchant Prince.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

Will write for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886. 

JOHN FISKE 
Will contribute papers on United States History. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
Will furnish a series of articles comparing French and Eng 
lish people, character, opinions, customs, etc. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Will contribute some short stories. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, PosTAGE FREE; 35 
cents a number. With superb life-size portraits of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant. Whittier, Lowell, or 
Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional portrait, $1.00. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 
therefore remittances should be made by money-order, draft 
or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





HOLIDAY 


PRESENTS 





FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Flannel House Coats and Bath 


Robes, 


$7.00. 


English McIntosh Driving Coats, 


$8.00. 


Scarfs, 





Cutters, Match 


Smoking Jackets, Carriage Robes, 
Hosiery and Underwear. 
English Silk Umbrellas, $5.00. 


Exclusive Novelties in Vienna Segar 


Safes, Cigarette Cases, 


&c., at very low prices. 
Verfect Fitting Wedding, Dress and 
Reception Shirts a 


a specialty. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, and 87 Nassau Street, New York. 
x 











The Brooklyn Magazine 


Volume III. 


DECEMBER, 1885. 


Number 38. 


SAINT ROBERT. 


A STORY TOLD TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER, D.D. 


“Papa, was there evera Saint Robert?” 

We were sitting by the open fire and 
some story I had been reading about the 
good Saint Hugo had prompted my little 
maid to ask the question. 1 think it was 
the story of the way Richard of the Lion’s 
heart came tramping into Hugo’s church 
one day behaving no better than we do 
when we go abroad, and how the saint 
came forth from the altar, took the king 
by the throat, shook him down into his 
seat, and said, ‘‘Be still, sir, and bare your 
head ; we confess no king here save God.” 

‘Papa was there ever a Saint Robert ?” 
but there was a gleam of mischief in her 
eyes as if she was saying to herself how 
ridiculous, for we did not care for the 
distance which lends enchantment mother 
and I, so of course there never could have 
been a Saint Robert because he would 
have to be very much like papa who 
made believe about Kris Kringle, played 
blind man’s buff at Christmas and always 
peeped, and that would never do in the 
world, so this put a fine edge of satire to 
her question. 

And they saw it who were sitting all 
about the fire. The mother paused from 
her knitting and smiled as if she would 
say, ‘How will you answer that?” We 
had been married some years then, we 
have been married a great many years 
now, but I notice the mother never has 
given me the credit I claim for a wide and 
curious knowledge, except when I was 
inclined to drawl out in my dear old doric 
of Yorkshire ‘‘ise nobbut a fddil” but 


then if she thinks I am in earnest, she 
will veer round in the most astounding 
Way and prove by chapter and verse that 
Iam the most wonderful creature of the 
sort she ever knew. F 

She was prepared when my little maid 
asked that question to see me take a back 
seat. But, of course, I must stand up 
for my own name against James and John 
and the rest of them, not to mention Hugo 
who was posturing away back there in the 
twelfth century ; so I said promptly, and 
with a biting accent, looking across to 
the mother who had started those eternal 
needles again, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, there was 
a Saint Robert once, and he was a very 
good fellow which nobody can deny,” 
which set them all laughing. while I got 
my wits together and said, ‘I will tell 
you a story about him, and his folks who 
came to live in Illinois,” and then there 
was another laugh at the idea that saints 
should ever come to live in Illinois, where 
we lived then. 


**Once upon a time,” I said,—for they 
liked a story to begin in that way—‘‘there 
was a family living in the beautiful old 
city of York in England, and the father’s 
name was Sir Toke Flowris, and they called 
his wife Dame Onnwryte. — It was a very 
long time ago, three hundred years and 
more before they found America for 
good, when they always picked out the 
best man they could find to be mayor of 
their city, and Sir Toke was such a capital 
person, so honest and able, that they made 
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him serve two full terms, while the longer 
he served the better they liked him. 
Well, Sir Toke and Dame Onnwryte had 
a great many children, but the more they 
had the merrier they were, and they would 
march to the great minister every time 
a new one came from heaven very proud 
and happy indeed and have it baptised ; 
so when the priest said, ‘ What name shall 
I give this child? Sir Toke answered 
with a clear strong voice ‘Robert,’ but 
whether they named him after Robin 
Hood, or a rich uncle, or because they 
thought it was avery handsome name I 
do not know, but he was their first born. 
Well, they noticed as little Robert began 
to look about him and get hold of things, 
he liked to get hold of a book. And when 
he grew bigger and went to school he did 
not care for games, only for books, and 
indeed was reading all the time he could 
spare; so they said he was cut out for a 
monk and got him started fairly on that 
line. But he did not like monkery, as 
they used to call it, he had made up his 
mind he would be a hermit; he was the 
eldest son also and would come into the 
most of his father’s fortune, but he said 
‘No’ to that, would have nothing at all, 
but went out West eighteen miles, found 
another man who was also a hermit there 
already, and lived in a cell I have seen cut 
in the rock above a swift clear river; so he 
turned in, and they lived together for a 
while, two hermits in one cell. 

‘But the other man, whose name was 
Giles, got tired of the whole thing and 
left. I do not blame him, for he hada 
wife and family somewhere and had no 
business to leave them. The old chronicles 
call him a hound I notice for leaving the 
cell, but I think he was a hound for leay- 
ing his home. So Robert was left alone, 
but he found it was a poor sort of business, 
just taking care of Robin Flowris. Ile 
could do that with his left hand, as it 
were, for all he wanted to eat was a bit of 
barley bread, a bow] of soup made of 
herbs, and beans once a week made tooth- 
some by a pinch of salt but never an 
ounce of bacon. So he went to my Lady 
Percy and told her his trouble. He 
wanted to take care of a lot of poor folks 
who were helpless cripples, and lepers, 
and such like, instead of mooning in his 
cell saying prayers ; so being a good wise 
woman she gave him as much land as he 
could manage with a spade. 
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To thee and thy poor men alway, 
Against my gift shall no man say, 


the deed ran, and then Robert went to 
work for what we may call God’s poor. 
Ile did his work like a man, getting 
so well ahead that he could feed his poor 
Winter as well as Summer, and as he was 
so honest himself he did not imagine there 
would be any rogues about, so took no 
care of his things, but the rogues came one 
night all the same and cleaned him out to 
the bare bone. Then he lost his courage 
for a spell, and thought he would try the 
monks again, but they came down on him,I 
guess, for leaving them before,and sneered 
and winked their eves at him and said, ‘H- 
m-m-m-m, glad to get back are ye? Don’t 
like hermiting, aye? We knew how it 
be,’ and so badgered the poor fellow that 
he was glad to clear out and go back to 
his old stone nest. 

So he began again and the good Dame 
Perey helped him again, and three men 
joined him in the good work, two tilled 
the land, one kept house, and Robert 
wandered through the forest looking up 
and helping the very poor who had no 
friends but God and these good her- 
mits. And they were prospering nicely 
again when one of the men they call 
Barons, came to liveat the castle close by, 
who cared neither for God, nor man, nor 
for Lady Percy. He would let her know 
who was master in the forest. Pass- 
ing the pretty place of the hermits 
one day he said * Whose is that ? and 
when his men said ‘If it please, my lord, 
it belongs to 


** Ane Robert that is no rebellious, 
A servant of our Saviour,” 
he sworea great oath like the Baron in 
Ivanhoe and said, * He harbors thieves, 
I warrant; pull down the place about 
his ears for a rogue and drive him away.’ 
**So Robert had to see all the things 
wasted again he had gathered for the 
poor, and his ‘honest halle,’ as they call 
it, laid in ruins, and crept back to his lit- 
tle place in the cliff where he began. It 
was close to the castle, so I suppose he 
thought the brute would never look for 
him there, as he had made a sort of wild 
screen about him of briars. But one day 
as the Baron rode out with his dogs he saw 
a smoke and said ‘ What’s that, who’s 
there ?’ 
“Tt is Robert, the hermit, if it please 
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my lord,’ they said, shaking in their 
shoes. 
“* It does not please me,’ he said, and 


swore a mad oath that he would rout him 
out next day when he got back from the 
hunt. 

“* But now it was time to calla halt from 
somewhere and the halt was called. He 
must have thought it over as he was hunt- 
ing the red deer, and got some notion that 
he had something or some one else to tight 
beside old Flowris his son of York, for that 
night he had the ugliest dream they say 
you could ever imagine, in which he saw 
three men blacker than Ynd, one of them 
with two big iron clubs who told him he 
must take one of these and make the best 
fight he could while he would take the 
other, and the best man would be proven 
for his sake who was to be harried again 
out of his nest. So he woke in a great 
horror in the morning, rushed down tothe 
cell, and said, ‘They have taken up thy 
cause. I cannot fight, bid him stay :° gave 
him all the land from the cliff to Grim- 
bald’s Grag, two oxen for the plough, two 
cows and two horses, food for thirteen 
poor men from the castle every year from 
Christmas day to Epiphany, and alms all 
the year round. 

“Then Robert, having all to do his 
heart could desire among his poor and 
plenty to do on, began to be heard of 
far and wide, but did not like that at 
ail, and if he had known the hymn would 
no doubt have sung it, 

‘* Leave me little and unknown, 
Loved and prized of God alone ’ 
And my poor, 

‘His brother Walter rode up from 
York to see him. He was Lord Mayor of 
York now, and insisted on building him 
a chapel. Indeed they did all they could 
among them to spoil him, but being the 
man he was he could not be spoiled. Ie 
went right on eating his barley bread and 
beans all the same, and saying his prayers 
when he got the time. He had been liv- 
ing alone also ever since he got the better 
of the Baron, but one day Ivo,a Jew,climb- 
ed up to his placeand said he would like to 
live with him. ‘All right,’ Robert said, 
‘turnin and take hold.’ But Ivo found 
he was not fit to be a hermit and so ran 
away, fell into a ditch and broke his leg, 
at which no doubt a good many said it 
served him right, only Robert when he 
heard of it ran to help him, said he should 
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not have done that, set the limb in good 
shape—he only touched it they used to be- 
lieve in Knaresboro, but there he was any- 
how before Jong as well as ever. Then 
[vo never thought of running away any 
more, While Robert proved by his werk on 
that leg how one way toward becoming a 
saint Is to be a good skillful surgeon. 

‘* Ivo, so far as I can make out, did not 
turn Christian, but held on to his old faith 
and Robert Jeft him worship 
God in his own way not dout 
the right way for him becau 
good man faithful end helpful, an 
va little too worldly perhaps for a saint, 
had always an eve for the main chance. 
For once when King John eame our way 
and wanted to sce this Robert who |] 
tamed the Baron, he found him saying his 
prayers, nor did he rise but 
on: then they whispered ‘The king is 
here,’ but taking up an 
ear of corn said, * Canst thou 
of these out of nothing?’ And when 
John said * No’ replied, *Then there is 
no king but God alone’, from which | 
inter that Robert was a good radical re- 
publican which would make him no worse 
aw saint to my thinking. Som Ls 
man is mad; others said ‘may be is wiser 
than we are’ John, who must 
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so he rose at last, 






make one 





bad as he was or as it 
men 
shaking throne smiled 


but again 


is possible. Was mousing 
to maintain his 
and said, ‘ Ask of me some eft’, 
the hermit said 


+s 1 f° we 
round Lo! 


“Silver and gold to me Christ 


t’s seeker 
Earthly gifts none can be weaker.” 
‘Then the king went his way, but Ivo 
ran after him and said, * We will take 
that gift, O king, all the same’; so the 
king gave them one ploughland for the 
poor, and freedom of fire, wood and bed- 
ding, and Robert was too good a saint 
and sensible to scold Ivo for what he had 
done that he himself could not do. 
Robert was so gentle of heart also and 
harmless toward all God's gentle creatures 
that the wild things in the forest found him 
out, and when the deer broke his fences and 
ate his growing crops not knowing what 





they did, Robert was unzeble to meddle 
with them, beeause of the savage forest 
laws, and went to the Baron about it. who 


said by the way of joke, ‘Shut them up 
in thy barn, Robert,’ 
not understand the joke, being a saint, 
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took a little white wand, hummed some- 
thing they had learned by heart as he 
went about the forest with his bit of salt, 
perhaps, whereat they came trotting about 
him, went like lambs into the barn to the 
wonder of the Baron who must still have 
his joke so said, ‘I will give thee a yoke of 
them to plough withal,’ and Robert, being 
very patient with them and very wise and 
gentle, actually tanght them to plough to 
the wonder of all who beheld them. 
Also wanting a cow once for his poor, the 
Baron gave him one that had been the 
terror of all the cow herds, sending them 
flying as they came with their stools to 
the milking. But Robert knew his way 
to the wild thing’s heart for Christ’s sake 
and his poor, put a string round her neck 
of no strength at all, led her home they 
say. and a rare milker she was and gentle 
as a doe. 

‘Then when he was sixty-eight the sum- 
mons came for him to live in the better 
world. The people mourned for him very 
sore. 

‘Who from wolves their homes had freed, 

Who for them did intercede, 

Who with care their souw/s did feed,’ 

So when he had gone away they knew 
he was a saint but not, as I think, before, 


BY WILL 


When the morning bell the tale doth tell 
That night from the world is thrust, 
He can rise and sip, with resonant lip, 


His cup of coffee and—chicory-dust. 


He can make it seem, with—chalk and cream, 
As if the meal were grand ; 
And stir it round, to its depths profound, 


And sweeten it up with sugar—and sand. 


At dinner hour, from hunger’s power, 
His body claims relief ? 
Then he can spy his roast or fry 


Of tender, ‘‘fresh”—saltpeter and beef. 


because it takes time and distance to show 
you a saint clean and complete. 

‘*They buried him close by the great 
cliff and the people made pilgrimage to 
his grave a long while because they 
thought this would cure them when they 
were sick and some were cured, I really 
believe. So you see there was a Saint 
Robert, bairns, right in the same forest 
where papa was raised, who did not care 
for himself but only for the poor who had 
no one else to care for them, and grew 
skillful at healing their hurts, got in 
with the wild things, all but the wolves, so 
that they came to his hand and nuzzled 
down by him and loved him, by God’s 
help made the great Baron his friend and 
alms-giver, more than held his own before 
the base bad king, and was heart-brother 
to a jew.” 

** But, papa, is that a truly story ?” 

soe 6" as 

sut, papa, how about the way his 
folks come to live in Illinois ?” 

Mother laying down her knitting with 
a will, ** Bless me it’s ten o'clock.” 

Papa, with a sort of whine, ‘ 
not I finish the story ?” 

Mother: ** No; it is 


( To be Continue a.) 
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When evening throws its restful glows 
Of mingled gray and red, 
He sits him down, with asmile and frown, 


To his frugal meal of—alum and bread. 


The gleaming board is thickly stored 
With mingled sorrow and glee ; 
And comforts deep through the stomach creep, 


From cups of—prussic acid and tea. 


And when he must lay, at close of day, 
His form on its curtained shelf, 
He can scarce deny, though he hard may try, 


He is very much of a—sham, himself. 
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IS BOSTON LOSING ITS LITERARY PRESTIGE? 


On arriving one afternoon in Boston 
after an absence of more than thirty years, 
as an inhabitant, my first experience was 
ashock. I had been travelling in Europe 


and arrived alone, and somewhat over- 
weighted with small Inggage. As | 


stepped from the car, my foot tripped, 
and [ fell at full length upon the plat- 
form. My hat flew off; my bags were 
scattered in various directions, and I lay 
sprawling and helpless. Of the hundreds 
of people who walked by, not one, man or 
woman, stopped with offers to help me, 
with inquiries as to whether I was hurt. 
Not one aided me to pick up my bundles. 
All were intent on their own affairs. 
Slowly I picked myself up, collected my 
things, called a carriage, and drove to a 
hotel, revolving many thoughts. Such 
an accident, I considered, could not have 
occurred a generation before. Boston 
had changed. The old Boston was no 
more. A commercial spirit had taken 
the place of the former literary one. 
The ancient respect for age, infirmity, 
misfortune, suffering, was banished. ‘The 
ancient kindness, born of a study of the 
“humanities,” was gone. The courtesy, 
fed by liberal pursuits—a familiarity with 
foreign literatures, ideas, books, tongues 
—a courtesy so nearly allied to religion, 
was dead, and henceforth a new order was 
to prevail. 

But when I had been in the city a few 
days, had frequented the public library 
where the largest liberality is dispensed, 
where the highest mental needs of the 
community are ministered to; where schol- 
arship obtains abundant consideration, 
and the utmost civility is shown to the 
inquirer for knowledge ; when I found 
with what hospitality the public or pri- 
vate treasures of learning were placed at 
the disposal of students: when I discov- 
ered how much interest was felt 
ciety, in matters purely literary ; when I 
perceived the deep influence of Cam- 
bridge’s professors on the intellectual 
life of the metropolis, my first impressions 


in so- 


were modified. The old tradition still 
lingered. The genius still existed, unaf- 


fected apparently by the currents of mod- 
ern life which had taken possession of 
the great thoroughfares and the sweep 
whereof was seen by all men. 


When I was a youth, Prescott, Ticknor 
and Everett were familiar presences ; 
Emerson sat, now and then, at my father’s 


table: Longfellow rang at our door-bell ; 
Hillard and Sumner walked about the 
streets: the North American Review 


gave the latest judgments on scholastic 
performances; poems and essays filled 
the air. Now the eminent men I have 
mentioned are dead. Whittier and Holmes 


are getting old. Lowell is no longer 
young. Whipple, Hale, Clarke and 
Higginson have passed middle life. 


The publishing houses are turning their 
eyes towards New York. — Literature 
is in the hands of younger men who look 
elsewhere for an audience. James lives 
in London ; Howells finds his interest in 
another city. It is even the fashion to 
laugh a little at Boston for her intellect- 
ual pretentiousness. And the smile seems 
justified ; but there are other considerations. 
In the first place the genius of a city does 
not perish with its men. Ideas, states, hab- 
its, survive. ‘The very stones preserve the 
trait of passing mind. Athens made 
Sophocles and Euripides. Emerson was 
aw soul that clings to Concord. Longfel- 
low’s fame belongs to Boston. Whittier 
can no more be detached from New Eng- 
land than Garrison or Channing ean. 
The genuine Bostonian cherishes the 
memory of Sumner—the man of letters— 
as faithfully as of Sumner the philan- 
thropist. Nay, great men become glori- 
fied in memory, and are more personal 
than they were before attaining to larger 
dimensions. Their works stay behind 
them and are read by growing multitudes 
of people. Local pride in them increases, 
and the spots they consecrated retain the 
imprint of their spirits, so that it becomes 
a shame to forget them. 

In the next place Harvard College is 
still there. It grows in size and power. 
It keeps up with the age. Its proximity 
to Boston always exercised an immense 
literary influence, and that influence is 
maintained to this hour. There are a 
number of cultivated men living out of 
the world, devoted to study, content with 
little, unconsciously but steadily toning 
up society and keeping alive the interest 
in elegant learning. They are simple 
and recluse. In vast centres like New 
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with few exceptions, are located there. It 
is the chief centre of distribution, and 
will so remain until some future period 
shall number as many great centres of dis- 
tribution as there may be characteristic 
sections. But the atmosphere—the public 
feeling which alone can foster rising art 
and make its workmen glad and creative 
—this gathers more slowly. Authors are 
tolerated, respected, valued as accessories; 
but not always understood, nor often in- 
trusted with the care of important move- 
ments.” This isin immediate and im- 
mense contrast with the New England 
spirit of half a century back and indicates 
the coming of a new era that may last 
long and may change all the old relations 
between literature and society. 

Thus, while in one respect Boston is 
losing its prominence, as learning and 
genius are for that matter; in another 
it will retain its prominence until 
the practical impulse shall obtain, if it 
ever does, absolute sway. Its very com- 
pactness and remoteness will be in its 
favor. Other cities will be more brilliant, 
imposing, versatile, but it will be called 
still the modern Athens. 

O. Bb. FRoTHINGHAM., 


aspect, 


It wonld be a delicate matter to ask a 
belle of society whether she did not think 
he was losing her good looks; and a 
similar embarrassment might perhaps at- 
tend this question—if it be a question—of 
literary prestige. Literature, however, 
unlike beauty, is a catholic rather than 
a personal thing: no person or place 
can safely say of it ‘‘It is mine.” It 
appears now here, now there ; and comes 
and like the sunshine. The men 
vyho have made our literature have not at 
all times been equal to their highest ef- 
and, to say the best of it, nothing 
of their highest efforts is likely to 
be regarded as true literature by those 
shall come after us. Again, the 
of the poem, the story, or the essay 
appeals to the sympathy and ap- 
proval of all competent judges, though he 
may date his effusion from Boston to-day, 
; heard of in New 
York or in Poker Flat to-morrow. — Liter- 
ature, in short, is an Inspiration, not a 
and, unlike the boot-trade, 
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manufacture ; 
the wine-industry, or the pork-packing 
business, it can never be localized. 
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Newspaper paragraphers and common 
gossip have often, | am aware, alluded to 
Boston, in a quari-jocose tone, as the 
literary centre of America; but, whether 
Boston herself ever claimed any such po- 
sition, I have no means of knowing. 
Doubtless, many persons of literary pro- 
clivities have made that town and _ its 
environs their residence ; and two or three 
well-known publishers have done business 
there. How far these facts may go towards 
rendering Boston a literary centre is per- 
haps a matter of opinion. Possibly the 
consciousness that Emerson lived and died 
in Concord, that Lowell has a home in 
Cambridge, and Holmes in Beacon street, 
that the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
officiates in Park street, and that the Old 
Corner Bookstore still occupies its im- 
memorial site,—such statistics as these, | 
say, may suffice to impart a literary tone 
to the miscellaneous social element of a 
population of two hundred thousand 
people ; but the means seem inadequate 
to the supposed result. And there are 
no other means. If books, nowadays, are 
not judged upon their merits, apart from 
all question as to the imprint on their 
title-pages, the reason is to be sought in 
the intellectual incompetency of the re- 
viewer,—not in any snobbish deference of 
his to an imaginary ‘‘literary centre.” 
Bret Harte achieved his fame in the 
Overland Monthly; Cable wrote from 
New Orleans. Joel Chandler Harris (1 
believe) from Georgia, and Henry James 
from London; while Walt Whitman, 
Stedman, Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, John 
Hay, Samuel Clemens, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and many others, are free, so far 
as I know, from any Boston taint. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that this 
state of things will become more rather 
than less pronounced as time goes on. 

In our unconsidered estimate of such 
questions, we are probably still the victims 
of European traditions. London and 
Paris are literary centres; why should 
not America have a literary centre too ? 
But London and Paris are the rallying- 
points of all the genius and intellect of 
their respective nations, not only as regards 
literature, but also, politics, science, art 
and commerce. ‘The best life of all the 
people naturally and inevitably culminates 
there. Can the same be said of Boston, 
or, for that matter, of any other city in 
the United States? Were it so, it would 
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bea pity. The spirit of the age, espec- 
ially in this country, is opposed to all 
centralization ; and literature, more than 
most things, is liable to detriment from 
such a condition. Literary centralization 
means literary cliques ; and literary cliques 
mean mutual admiration, provincialism, 
affectation, and dry-rot. We have gota 
continent to take care of ; and, should we 
fail in judgment, I trust that the healthy 
natural instincts of the continent itself 
will tend to disseminate its modest supply 
of culture over as wide an area as possible, 
instead of attempting to concentrate it in 
any single feverish and congested spot. 
Literary men, like other men of one pro- 
fession, like to meet one another occasion- 
ally, and compare notes : but it does them 
harm, and not good, to huddle continually 
under one another’s noses; and there are 
grounds for believing that they are not 
indifferent to the matchless opportunities 
for independent development with which 
their mighty country furnishes them. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Our nation is one, and the point of in- 
terest lies in the growth and expansion of 
our national literature. The precise spot 
where it flourishes appears to me as unim- 
portant as the precise corner of the farm 
which a farmer selects for his orchard, 
the real aim being the harvest of apples. 
Again, the subject of Boston’s literary 
decadence has lost interest In my mind 
from the fact that I have heard it dis- 
cussed from time to time, ever since I 
was born. It was considered doubtful 
whether Boston had not forever lost its 
literary prestige when Channing died, in 
1842; and again, when Prescott died, in 
1859. ‘The same solicitude recurred on 
the deaths of Emerson and Longfellow, 
and will doubtless accompany—may the 
oceasion be distant—the departure of 
Holmes. For myself, I never have been 
seriously depressed by any of these anxie- 
ties, and do not propose to begin now. 
It has always been obvious that in a na- 
tion which spreads across a continent, 
there could not be that concentration 
upon a literary metropolis which is found 
in London and New York. Such concen- 
tration may indicate intellectual greatness, 
but it implies geographical narrowness. 
We are spreading the germs of thought 
and knowledge over a vast area, and in- 
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stead of a centre we are to have a series of 
foci. Already Chicago is an important 
publishing centre ; St. Louis is a home 
for philosophy; the most colossal series 
of historical works ever planned in this 
or any other country has its headquarters 
at San Francisco. ‘The most brilliant of 
American women-authors has just died 
on the shores of the Pacitic, after residing 
ten years in Colorado. In view of such 
facts as these, any merely local inquiry 
seems microscopic. For one, I am too 
much delighted with any new triumph 
of literary genius among us to care 
whether it comes from ‘Tennessee or 
Louisiana. Collectively, we are winning 
our spurs in the world’s tournament, and 
the honors of one are the honors of all. 
To return again to the main question, I 
see no reason why Boston and its vicinity 
should not continue for many years to do 
a reasonable share of literary work. ‘There 
are here certain advantages that are likely 
to be permanent. One of these lies in 
the neighborhood of Harvard University, 
which was never so strong, and broad. so 
full of vitality as now; and which tends 
constantly, through its elective system, to 
bring together an increasing number of 
highly trained men. ‘To this may be 
added a group of younger institutions— 
the Institute of Technology, the Boston 
University, Wellesley College and ‘Tufts 
College,—each having characteristics of 
its own, and each adding perceptibly to 
the intellectual life of the neighborhood 
Again, the advantage to a literary man of 
the libraries of Boston and Cambridge is 
so great that, to me at least, it would seem 
a calamity to have to dwell beyond their 
reach. There are four of these institutions 
especially—the Harvard College Library, 
the Boston Publie Library, the Boston 
Atheneum and the State Library—all 
ample and increasing, all admirably man- 
aged and all easily accessible to students. 
Great as are the social and artistic advan- 
tages of New York over Boston, I cannot 
but think that for the man engaged in 
serious literary pursuits this advantage 
outweighs them all. When I consider 
that all the resources of the largest pub- 
lishers in the United States could not 
conveniently obtain in New York the 
books needed to illustrate my late series 
of historical chapters in Harper's Maga- 
zine so that the books thus employed were 
usually obtained by me from Boston and 


Cambridge libraries and sent to New 
York for use—it is evident that the author 
residing near Boston has in this respect 
some real advantages. When to this we 
add the collateral resources of the Art 
Museum in that city, of the great Agassiz 
Museum in Cambridge, and of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archexology, it 
is evident that this region offers great 
opportunities for study and authorship. 
Of course these things cannot take the 
place of original and creative thought, 
but they at least stimulate and feed it. 
For myself, I prefer to live in Cambridge, 
because I was born here and it is pleasant 
to return in later life to the scenes of 
one’s earliest remembrance, but had I no 
such personal tie, this vicinity would still 
seem, to me at least, as favorable as any 
other in America for general literary work, 
especially for that which depends on 
books. As for the direct study of human 
nature, that can be carried on anywhere, 
though perhaps best in the largest city. 
3ut aman must be very unobserving who 
has not, by the age of sixty, accummulated 
more of observation in that line than he 
can ever find time to work up into litera- 
ture. 
Tuomas WENTWoRTH IIIGGINSON, 


The question whether Boston is losing 
its literary prestige appears to me apt 
to foster a petty provincialism. So long 
as we have good literature of American 
growth, what matters it from which sec- 
tion of our vast territory it springs? I 
am an American before Iam a Bostonian 
or Cantabrigian. When Fenimore Cooper 
and Washington Irving, our best writers 
in their several kinds, were living and 
producing, it never occurred to me to 
regret that the one was a native of New 
Jersey, the other of New York. I was 
proud of them as Americans ; none the 
less so that they had not selected Boston 
for their But to the question. 
‘* Prestige,” or let us say, preeminence 
(a word of less doubtful signification), 
is a relative term. Whatever preem- 
inence in literature Boston may have 
had in time past or may have at pres- 
ent, is not likely, so far as I can see, to 
suffer loss through the rise or abundance 
of writers of merit in other parts of 
the land. Whatever the future may 


bring, the past is hers. And her past 


abode. 
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will count as a power and a sign in days 
to come. Emerson and Longfellow are 
frequently spoken of as dead. In liter- 
ature they are not dead; their works 
live, not in bound volumes merely, but in 
our hearts and in our thoughts. Their 
glory has not faded, and is Boston’s pride. 
I construe the name Boston, as others also 
do, as including dependencies beyond its 
municipal bounds. ‘Then as to the pre- 
sent, Boston (always including Cambridge) 
is richer in literary celebrities, so it seems 
to me, than any other locality in these 
States. She has, to begin with, the best 
literary appliances, the best libraries, the 
most thoroughly equipped university. And 
for writers she has the most popular living 
American poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
a well-known poet of another generation, 
Aldrich ; the best story-teller, Edward 
Everett Hale; the best novelist, William 
D. Howells; the most distinguished hu- 
morist, James Russell Lowell. She has 
next to Bancroft—whom she might also 
rightfully claim—the foremost writer of 
history, Francis Parkman; the writer 
most learned in art, Charles E. Norton, 
and many classical scholars of renown 
connected with Harvard. These are some 
of the superiorities in which Boston re- 
joices ; they constitute a ‘* prestige” not 
yet lost, nor likely soon to be lost. 
FreperIC Henry HEDGE. 
Perhaps it is not necessary that a coun- 
try so large, and so filled with active in- 
telligence, as the United States should 
have any single literary centre. Some of 
our best and most original authors have 
come from points the most widely  re- 
moved and at extreme distances from Bos- 
ton and New York. For example: Bret 
Harte in California, George W. Cable in 
New Orleans, and Mrs. Burnett in Ten- 
nessee. Mrs. Burnett has made her home 
in Washington, a city which the first his- 
torian of the United States, George Ban- 
croft, also finds the most congenial to his 
tastes. For myself, I have little doubt 
that before many years” have passed, 
strong literary groups will be formed in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis—always 
provided that the government of the 
United States consents to an international 
copyright, and thereby abandons its 
present attitude of doing all it can to op- 
press and crush American authors. But 
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if you put to me the simple question, 


‘Is Boston losing its literary prestige ?” 
my answer is, Yes, I think Boston ts 
losing its literary prestige. New York 
was first in the field. Irving and Cooper 
had gained great reputations on two con- 
tinents before Longfellow, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Whittier and Hawthorne 
made their names known. Possibly New 
York is now to have another innings. 
At all events, it seems to me clear that 
the writers who have, given Boston pres- 
tige are not leaving any successors who 
can quite maintain it, although a few 
young writers of considerable ability are 
still in process of development there. The 
loss of prestige is evident in the fact that 
we no longer accept the literature which 
comes from Boston as setting the stand- 
ard, Boston authors are read and criti- 
cized as impartially as any others, except 
by a few persons who have lived far away 
and are not quite up with the times. 
One cause of the change may be that 
literature in Boston has become too strong- 
ly colored by the professional spirit. Au- 
thors, there, are nearly always over-crit- 
ical both of themselves and of others. 
They live in a critical atmosphere ; the 
intellectual horizon is somewhat  con- 
tracted ; the atmosphere is cold and de- 
pressing. ‘There has been a tendency to 
set up an oligarchy, and to assume that 
New England had an indisputable right 
to judge all literature and make it con- 
form to New England canons, just as it 
was once believed that she was the sole 
and infallible arbiter of religious matters. 
Such a tendency always reacts upon the 
place of its origin. It stifles the creative 
impulse within the borders of that place, 
and forees people in other places to look 
for larger horizons and to seek a freer 
development. 
GEORGE Parsons LAtitropr. 


You ask if, in my judgment, Boston 
is ‘‘losing its literary prestige.” ‘The 
question is a double one: whether Bos- 
ton is losing literary, ability absolutely, 
and whether it is losing preeminence. ‘To 
the former question I answer ** No,” with- 
out hesitation. It is common to see the 
golden age in the past. A> generation 
early finds its idols and does not readily 
consent to their removal, or allow compe- 
tition with them. ‘There are great names 
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which are thought to stand for unap- 
proachable divinities. I have no doubt 
that Boston has to-day lawyers who are as 
strong in every branch of the profession 
as Webster and Choate. There are cer- 
tainly as able preachers as were ever in 
its pulpits. There were never abler 
writers among its people. In all branches 
of literature this must be true. I believe 
that this eminence will be maintained. 
Yet it is to be remembered that many ed- 
ducated men are turning into other than 
literary pursuits : that literature is taking 
on avery practical character; and that 
oratory has largely disappeared. The 
literary methods have changed, but the 
substance remains. 

The answer to the second question seems 
obvious. The position of Boston is much 
less isolated than it formerly was. New 
cities with new institutions, have risen up. 
It would be strange if they did not pro- 
duce a literature which would rival that 
of older places. It is not 
literature than of everything else, that it 
is produced in a wide domain. This 
must become more and more true as 
the country advances. Boston may make 
as fine goods as ever, but other places will 
make fine goods. ‘This may destroy what 
your term prestige signifies. It is also to 
be remembered that the influence of Bos- 
ton, and of Massachusetts, is seen in the 
men who are sent out with a training 
acquired here. They have received their 
teaching, their ideas, their inspiration, in 
good measure here. If they remained 
here they would preserve the literary rep- 
utation of the places whi re they have been 
taught. But they wander over the land, 
and wherever they go the school goes in 
them. 

New England is reproduced on other 
ground. ‘The result may well be that 
Boston and Cambridge-by-the-Sea are less 
preeminent than they were, But they 
will not be less strong or have their in- 
fluence less felt. I think this is the ten- 
dency of things now, and it may be added 
that it is a tendency which every large 
mind must approve. 

ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, 


I have such a deep conviction of the 
““sensitiveness of cities,” that I hesi- 
tate to discuss so delicate a question as 
whether or not Boston is losing its literary 
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more true of 
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prestige. To tell the truth, I have no 
objection to the ‘ prestige ” ot Boston, 
if I can be convineed that New York is 
doing all it should for art and literature. 
I am, indeed, more interested in indi- 
viduals than in groups, and cannot help 
attaching more value to the person than 
to his place of residence. What does 
deeply interest me in our literature just 
now is the fact that evervwhere there are 
signs of increasing activity; that men 
and women of genius and of force are 
coming up in all parts of the country. 
[am also deeply interested in the move- 
ment for international copyright, which 
I believe will operate more favorably upon 
American letters in general than any 
other single device. It interests me also 
to notice that here in New York, while 
we are lacking in venerable literary figure- 
heads, like William Cullen Bryant, there 
is apparently a growing feeling of friendly 
emulation and comradeship among lit- 
erary men as in part evinced by the ‘* Au- 
thor’s Club,” and ** The American Copy- 
right League” (which has its headquar- 
ters in New York). I should be surprised 
if in the future any one city should hold 
the unquestioned literary preeminence 
which at one time belonged to Boston: 
but New York has always divided the 
honors with Boston, The metropolis, as 
such, will always allure writers, and be 
a stimulus to them ; prosperous periodi- 
cals and publishing houses have also their 
concentrative effect. But whether in the 
future New York will hold and increase 
its old prestige largely depends upon the 
intelligence and liberality with which our 
colleges, libraries and museums are con- 
ducted. Insuch facilities and attractions 
Boston seems to be still ahead, and if 
those who manage these institutions here 
are not thoroughly alive to their duties 
and opportunities, we may wake up some 
day to find even Baltimore in advance of 
us in the spirit that invites and creates 
literary energy. 


RicnarpD WATSON GILDER. 


excuse a brief answer 
feeling he has title but to a 

Boston or New England has 
lost literary prestige, or the step in front, 
if at all, only because the ranks have 
closed up from behind and the order, for- 
ward march, has gone out to all the land, 


Let a lame hand 
from one 
little space. 
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A school of metaphysical philosophy has 
sprung up in the West, romance blossoms 
in the Border States, among the moun- 
tains of ‘Tennessee, art and letters in 
New York prove that material wealth 
must flower into intellectual worth, and 
Louisiana finds an interpreter of the 
Creoles in novels whose lively truth no 
prosaic history, lacking the dramatic 
genius, can match. ‘The reason the old 
shores look less lofty, is that the tide is 
rising all around, not that the cliffs have 
sunk. If there be a decline of talent and 
productive brain at the North, it is not 
therefore absolute, but relative, and so 
somewhat to be rejoiced in and nowise 
deplored. Dr. Channing, the famous 
divine, said he should have only a glad 
feeling in seeing his own writings eclipsed 
by the superior brightness of essays devo- 
ted to the same end. It would be as 
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strange if, when we have become sixty 
millions of people, our literature should 
stay where it was with the twentieth part 
of that number, as it were that wheat 
fields should be confined to a Massachu- 
setts farm, or grapes grown only in her 
old) suburban gardens, or mills hum 
nowhere save on the Merrimac stream. 
Loss of prestige at any one point means 
occupying the circle and growth in the 
whole frame. The early planets, morn- 
ing stars, lose their prestige, when con- 
stellation coming after constellation sets 
the whole firmament ablaze. But Jupiter 
and Venus and Mars are not diminished 
though ten thousand other, and mayhap 
larger luminaries, appear. We shall not 
forget how the dawn was announced and 
laden when all of them are quenched in 
the broad noonday. 
C. A. BarTot. 


BEYOND THE WALLS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY CECELIA 


‘Twas Christmas Eve of Eighty-One, 
Light, feathery flakes came floating down, 
And lay upon the whitening earth, 

Pure as an angel at its birth. 

Like sharpened blade cut the keen air, 
While frosted drops flecked beard and hair, 
Rude Boreas rushed all abroad, 

While old St. Nick packed his gay horde, 
And started on his yearly way, 

With eight reindeer and well filled sleigh 
’Tis meet that joy should reign to-night, 
In happy hearts and faces bright, 

To-night let strife and anger cease, 
To-night we hail the Prince of Peace ! 
Poor hearts! to whom no joy e’er comes 
From loving friends or happy homes ; 
Poor hearts ! whose only hope of rest 

Is, when the turf lies on their breast. 

Ye who rejoice in Christmas chime, 

Think on the poor at such a time. 


Among the motley, eager throng 

Who pass the crowded street along, 
Came one with clothing thin and old, 
Shivering and pinched with bitter cold. 
His hoary locks were long and scant, 
His features bore the marks of want, 
And shambling on his weary way, 
Unheeded by the young and gay, 

He asked, in accents soft and mild, 
Help in the name of the Christ Child ! 


GARDINER. 


Before him rose a mansion fair, 

With grand, aristocratic air, 

Light forms were flitting to and fro, 
Distinct in the bright gas-light’s glow. 
The ruddy flame from marble hearth, 
Revealed young faces full of mirth, 
And all looked bright and pure and fair, 
As though an angel lingered there. 


A youth with gay and smiling face, 
Came down the steps with easy grace. 
He scorned the eager, outstretched hand 
Extended almost with command. 
‘Give! give! oh, give! on such a night, 
When all to you is fair and bright, 

I'm freezing—starving—dying too, 

Oh give! as God has given you,” 

The youth turned off with careless air, 
Nor deigned an answer foul or fair 


He stood with fascinated gaze, 
Beneath the light’s concentred rays, 
Till, on a sudden gust of wind. 

The massive doors rolled in behind, 
Where vestibule with friendly air 
Shut in the polished walnut stair. 
The inner door half open blew, 
And lo! a tempting vision threw 
Its meshes wove by Satan’s power, 
And fastened in an evil hour. 

An overcoat ! so warm, so new, 
Was there exposed to longing view, 
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And, with a quick, impulsive bound, 

One hasty glance he cast around ; 

He seized the coat—then down he flew, 

But flying feet his steps pursue. 

The Law, with firm and eager clutch, 

Arrests as thief and finds him such. 


While lodged within four prison walls, 

His sin he bitterly recalls. 

Twelve weary months his sentence read, 
Twelve weary months passed o’er his head ; 
On pallid brow and trembling frame, 
Consumption wrote her awful name. 

The glassy eye and hectic cheek 

In Death's deep, hollow whispers speak, 
And racking cough and weary sigh, 

Fill up the hours as they roll by. 


The morn was fair and earth was bright, 
And gaily danced tlie rosy light. 

Twelve weary months draw near their close— 
The warm life current ebbs and flows, 
Ascalm he rests upon his bed, 

Thoughts of the morrow filJs his head, 

When the strong gates should opened be 
And he go forth—a man—and free! 
You're almost through,” the 
Pausing beside the lonely bed. 
‘*Yes, Warden, yes! I'm almost through! 
Just one more day to stay with you, 


warden said, 
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One more night in those gloomy halls, 
And I shall be beyond the walls. 

*Tis Christmas, Warden! Happy day ! 
1 shall be free to go my way.” 

He seized his hand with earnest grasp, 
Firmer and stronger grew the clasp. 

“ Warden, I can’t go back to sin. 

The victory I want to win. 

Give me a coat to keep me warm, 
Lest I be tempted again to harm, 

The wintry wind is rough and cold, 
And, Warden. Lam growing old. 

I want to thank you, Warden, now ; 


You've chased the shadow from my brow ; 


Now, I go to the world again, 

Thank God! I know there are such men. 
I'll say Good-morning, not Good-bye, 
For we're not parting, you and I.” 


The morning came with frosty air. 

And leafless branches, brown and bare ; 
‘* Merry Christmas !” the warden said 
As he approached the dreamless bed, 

** Hurrah! To-day you're free, you know, 
Free as the winds that keenly blow ; 
The Law’s demands you need not fear, 
No hand can longer hold you here” 
But, ah ! he heaved a heavy sigh, 

As he received his mute reply, 

For, ere he reached the silent halls, 

The prisoner was ‘‘ beyond the walls.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOLDAYS. 


BY MARTIN FA R¢ 


2UHAR TUPPER. 


A true and genuine record of what Eng- 
lish schools of the highest class were 
more than sixty-five years ago cannot fail 
to have much to interest the present gen- 
eration on both sides of the <Athin- 
tic; if only because we may now in- 
dulge in the self-complacency of being 
everyway wiser, better and happier than 
our recent forebears. And in setting my- 
self to write these early revelations, I 
wish at once to state that,although at times 
necessarily naming names | for the too fre- 
quent use of dashes and asterisks must 
otherwise destroy the verisimilitude of 
plain truth-telling|, I desire to say noth- 
ing against or for either the dead or the 
living beyond their just deserts, and | 
protest against any charge of unreasonable 
want of charity as to my whilom ** schools 
and schoolmasters.” It is true that some- 
times I loved them not, neither can I in 
general respect their memory; but the 
causes of such a feeling on my part shall 


be made manifest anon, and I am sure 
that modern parents and guardians will 
rejoice that much of my childhood’s hard 


experience has not been altogether that of 


their own boys. 

I was sent to school much soon, at 
the early age of seven ; having previously 
had for my home tutor a well-remem- 
bered day-teacher in ‘little Latin and less 
Greek ” of the name of Swallow, whom 
I thought a wit and a poet in those days 
because one morning he produced as an 
epitaph on himself the following effusion : 


too 


‘* Beneath this stone a Swallow lies, 
No one laughs and no one cries, 
Where he is gone or how he fares 
No one knows and no one cares. ” 

At this time of day I suspect this epi- 
gram not to be quite original, but it served 
to give me for the nonce a high opinion of 
the pundit who read with me Cornelius 
Nepos and Cesar and some portions of 
that hopeless grammar, the Eton Greek, in 
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the midst of his hard-breathing consump- 
tion of perpetual sandwiches and beer. 

The first school chosen for me (though 
expensive there could not have been a 
worse one) wasa large mixed establish- 
ment for boys of allages from infancy to 
early manhood belonging to one Rey. Dr. 
Morris of Eegglesfield House, Brentford 
Butts,which Lnow judge to have been con- 
ducted solely with a view tothe proprietor’s 
pocket without reference to the morals, 
happiness or education of the pupils com- 
mitted to his care. All I care to remem- 
ber of this false priest (and there were 
many such of old, whatever may be the 
case now,) are his cruel punishments, 
which passed for discipline, his careful 
cringing to parents, and his careless in- 
difference toward their children, and in 
brief his total unfitness for the twin duties 
of pastor and teacher. A large private 
school of mixed ages and classes is peril- 
ously liable to infection from licentious 
youths left to themselves and their evil 
propensities, and I can feelingly recollect 
how miserable for nearly a year was that 
poor little helpless innocent of seven un- 
der the unrestricted tyranny of one Cooke 
(in after years a life convict for crime) 
who did all he could to pollute the infant 
mind of the little fag delivered over to his 
cruelty. Cowper’s Tirocinium, well ex- 
presses the situation, 

‘*Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once, 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise 

Else of amanish growth and, five in ten, 

For infidelity and lewdness, men.” 

My next school was more of a success, 
for Eagle House, Brookgreen, where | 
was from eight to eleven, had for its owner 
and head master a most worthy and ex- 
cellent layman, Joseph Railton. Mr, 
Railton was gentle, though gigantic, 
fairly learned, just and kindly. His school 
produced, amongst others eminent, the 
famous naval author Kingston, well-known 
from cabin-boy to Admiral; there was also 
Lord Paulet,some others of noble birth, and 
the two Middletons, nick-named Yankees, 
whom years after I visited at their ruined 
mansion in South Carolina after the Con- 
federate War. Through the personal 
good influence of honest ‘Old Joe’, and 
his middle-aged housekeeper Mrs. Jones, 
our whole well-ordered company of per- 
haps a hundred boys lived and learned, 


worked and played purely and happily 
together: so great a social benefactor 
may a good school chieftain be. 

[ have little to regret in my Brook 
Green recollections ; the annual fair was 
memorable with Richardson’s show, and 
Gingel’s conjuring, and the walks for mild 
cricketing at Shepherd’s Bush, and the 
occasional Sundays at home; and how 
pleasant to a schoolboy was the generous 
visitor who tipped him, a good action 
never forgotten ; and the garden with its 
flowering tulip-tree, and the syringas and 
rose-trees jewelled with the much prized 
emerald May-bugs ; for all the garden was 


liberally thrown open to us beyond the 


gravelled play ground, now given over to 
monks and nuns in these Romanizing days. 
Then I recollect how a rarely-dark annular 
eclipse of the sun convulsed the whole 
school, bringing smoked glass to a high 
premium ; and there was a notable boy’s 
library of amusing travels and stories, all 
eagerly devoured: and old) Phulax the 
house-dog, and good Mr, Whitmore an 
usher, who gave a certain small bov a 
diamond prayer book, greatly prized then, 
thongh long since lost, and suitably in- 
scribed for him ** Parvum parva decent,” 
and the speech days wherein the same 
small boy always signalized himself to the 
general astonishment, for he was usually 
a stammerer, owing much to the early 
worries of Brentford : all these are agreea- 
ble reminiscences. 

My next school at eleven was Charter- 
house, or as my schoolfellow Thackeray 
was wont to style it Slaughter-house, no 
doubt from the cruel tyranny of another 
educational D. D., the Rev. Dr. Russell. 
For this manand the school he so despoti- 
eally drilled into passive servility and pe- 
dantie scholarship, I have less than no 
reverence, for he worked so upon an over 
sensitive nature to force a boy beyond his 
powers, as to fix for many years the in- 
firmity of stammering, which was my 
affliction until past middle life. As for 
tuition, it must all have grown of itself by 
dint of private hard grinding with dic- 
tionaries and grammars, for the exercises, 
themes and other lessons were notoriously 
difficult, and those before me would be 
inextricable puzzles now; however, we had 
to do them, and we did them, unhelped 
by any teacher but our own industry. As 
for the masters in school, two more ignor- 
ant old parsons than Chapman and ‘ Bob 
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Watki” could not readily be found; and 
though the four others, Lloyd, Dickens, 
Irvine and Penny, were somewhat more 
intelligent, still all six in the lower school 
were occasionally summoned toa ‘ concio,’ 
if the interpretation of any ordinary pas- 
sage in Homer or Virgil or Horace was 
haply in dispute between a monitor and 
his class. In the upper school the single 
really excellent teacher and good clergy- 
man, Edward Churton, had but one fault, 
a meek subserviency to the tyrannic Rus- 
sell, who domineered over all to our uni- 
versal terror ; and I remember kindly Mr. 
Churton once affected to tears at the 
cruelty of his chief. What should we 
think now-a-days of an irate schoolmaster 
smashing a child’s head between two books 
in his shoulder-of-mutton hands till the 
nose bled, as I once saw? Or, in these 
milder times when your burglar or garot- 
ter is visited with a brief whipping, what 
shall we judge of the wisdom or equity of 
some slight fault of idleness or ignorance 


being visited with the Reverend Doc- 
tor’s terrible sentence, ‘* Allen, three 
rods, eighteen, and most severely ?” 

Let me comment on this line, one 


of a sharp satire by a boy named Bar- 
nes, long since an Indian Judge and I sup- 
pose translated elsewhere. Allen was head- 
gown-boy, and so chief executioner, the 
three rods being some five feet bunches 
of birch armed with buds as sharp as 
thorns, renewed after six strokes for fresh 
excoriation ! sometimes the exhibition was 
in medio, a public terror to evil doers, or 
doers of nothing, but usually in a sort of 
side chapel to the lower school where the 
whipping block stood. Who could toler- 
ate such things now? and who can wonder 
that I, as a lad, proclaimed that I would 
rather die than be flogged, for I had 
resolved in that event to commit justifia- 
ble homicide on my flogger? I do not 
mean Allen, who became Head of Dul- 
wich College, and with whom I dined an- 
nually as donor of a picture there, but 
Russell, concerning whom I vowed that if 
ever he was made a Bishop (happily he 
wasn't) I would desert the Church of 
England ; as yet I have not, albeit it has 
since become so papalized as to be little 
worth an honest Protestant’s adherence. 
As to the exclusively classic educa- 
tion in my young days, to the resolute 
neglect of all other languages and sciences, 
I for myself have from youth upward 
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always protested against it as mainly waste 
of time and of very little service in the 
battle of life. For proof of this, before I 
was eighteen, I wrote that essay on Edu- 
cation to be seen in my first series of 
Proverbial Philosophy, which long years 
after the celebrated Dr. Binney of the 
Weigh-house in Thames Street, issued 
with my leave as a tractate useful to the 
present generation. And while there was 
so much fuss made as to the criminality 
of a false quantity in Greek, or a deficient 
acquaintance with those awkward verbs in 
** Mi,” or above all a false concord (every 
one of which derelictions in duty involved 
severe punishment), let us remember that 
all this time Holywell street was suffered 
to infect Charter-house with its poison (I 
speak of long ago before Lord Campbell’s 
wholesome act) and that our clerical tutors 
and governors professionally recognized 
no sort of sins or shortcomings but those 
committed in class! They practically ig- 
nored everything out of school, much as a 
captain knows nothing of his company 
off duty. It was the idle system of boys 
set to govern boys, that the masters might 
have no damage. 

One very noticeable trait in the parson- 
schoolmasters of those old days (and per- 
haps it still survives)was the subserviency 
to rank and wealth towards any pupils 
likely to give them livings, whereof more 
anon ; at present, an appropriate instance 
occurs tome. I was monitor of the play- 
ground when one Dillon, a scion of a 
titled family, hunted and killed a stray 
dog there,and much to their credit for hu- 
manity a number of other boys hunted and 
pelted Aim into a dry ditch or vallum dug 
for the leaping pole under a Captain Clias 
who taught usathletics. I was technically 
responsible for this open insult offered to 
Hibernian nobility, however well disposed 
to look another way and let lynch law 
take its course. Accordingly, the doctor 
had me up for punishment, and he inflict- 
ed an almost impossible imposition, Book 
Epsilon of the Iliad (the longest of all) to 
be translated word for word, English and 
Greek, and to be given to him in MS, 
within a month (it would have been work 
for a year), that or expulsion. Had Mr, 
Dillon been a plebeian, no notice would 
have been taken of the matter, but he was 
an honorable, so Russell must avenge his 
righteous punishment. ILowever, the re- 
sult of this outrageous set-task was curious 
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and worthy of this its first and only record. 
All the seventy boys in Irvine’s house and 
others elsewhere, volunteered to do the 
whole imposition for me,and within a week 
hundreds of pages closely written with 
Greek and Latin, were sewn together mak- 
ing a large quarto pamphlet, which was 
duly handed by me to the wondering doc- 
tor; who had however too much shrewd- 
ness to care to enquire closely as to this 
popular outburst of a general indignation, 
so he said nothing more about it. 

For other playground reminiscences : | 
saw, even in those tame times for cricket 
when overhand bowling was illegal, and the 
fierce artillery of a Spotforth impossible, a 
poor lad killed in the field, one Honorable 
Henry Howard: he was taken to the pump 
for recovery, as from a swoon, but the ball 
had struck him behind the ear, stone-dead. 
Again as to that pump, it was sometimes 
maliciously used for sousing unfortunate 
day-boys, who were allowed two minutes 
law out of school to enable them to escape 
pursuit after lessons, most unjustly and 
injuriously, seeing that old Sutton found- 
ed his Charter-house mainly for day- 
boys; and John Leech was one in my time, 
and for pensioners (** old Cods”) whereof 
Colonel Newcome of Thackeray fame,was 
another; but both of these charity classes 
were utterly despised and ignored by the 
reverend brigands who kept all the loaves 
and fishes for themselves. One remark- 
able playground experience was the fact 
that it helped to develope in me antiquarian 
inclinations; and my own discovered hunt- 
ing ground for Roman numismatics in the 
south of England long afterwards expand- 
ed in ** Farley Heath” near Albury. At 
Charterhouse there was a great slope 
or semi-mound which had in old times 
been utilized as a wholesale grave for 
the victims of plague and other ter- 
rible epidemics. It strikes me now as 
most perilous, but we boys used to dig 
and scratch among bones and other débris 
for an occasional coin or lead token where- 
of I found several: it is only a wonder that 
we did not unearth pestilence, but mould 
is fortunately very antiseptic. Another play- 
ground peculiarity was that after the hoop 
season, usually driven in duplicate or trip- 
licate,the hoops were*stored’ or ‘shied’ into 
the branching elms, from which they were 
again brought down by hockey sticks flung 
at them, a great boon to the smaller boys 
who thus gratuitously became possessed 


of valuable properties. And for all else, 
there were fights behind the school, in 
those pugilistic days scientifically con- 
ducted with seconds and bottleholders, and 
some ‘claret ’ drawn and other like fash- 
ionable brutalities ; also in its season came 
football, but not quite so fiercely fought as 
is now; and there was Mr. Rackwitz the 
man of sweets and pastries on the corner ; 
and another sort of rackets in the tennis 
court: and for another sort of court there 
was then extant a bit of ruinous Gothic 
in old Rutland Court, a ghostly entrance 
from Charter House Square, some thought 
haunted, and long since cleared away. 

And now crossing the square we come 
to No. 41, the Queen Anne fashioned 
mansion where Mr. Andrew Irvine (anoth- 
er Reverend Master, who like all the rest, 
except Churton, almost never ** did duty” 
and when he did manifestly could neither 
read, preach nor pray) had «a houseful of 
pupils, whereof the writer was one. That 
long room is full of ancient memories of 
past and gone Carthusians, though it is 
now humiliated into a local charity 
school. I remember some humorous scenes 
there, chiefly owing to the master’s notor- 
ious niggardliness. Andrew had some 
Gruyere cheese, easily accessible to the 
boyish plunderers of his larder. Now, we 
had complained that our slabs of butter 
laid between the cut sides of the rolls often 
were salt and strong, so one ** Punson- 
by” (afterwards an Earl) managed to put 
a piece of highly flavored Gruyere into a 
a roll, and publicly at breakfast produced 
it before Mr. Andrew as a proof of the bad 
butter provided by the unfortunate house- 
keeper. Ile was overborne against his own 
conditions, by the heroic impudence of 
chief big boys whom he dared not offend, 
and actually pretended indignation, prom- 
ising better butter in future ! 

Another incident was amusing in its 
way. Poor Mr. Irvine (who was going 
to be married) mended up a very much 
smashed greenhouse to greet his bride 
thereby with floral joy. Unluckily, the 
boys preferred broken panes to whole 
ones, so nothing was easier than by 
flinging brickbats and even mugs over 
the laundry wall to revel in the sweet 
sound of smashed glass; moreover this 
would go to evidence the popular animos- 
ity against a wretched bridegroom. Then, 
when he reappeared after some temporary 
absence before the wedding, it was after 
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this ridiculous fashion. There was a 
wooden staircase screened off one side of 
the long-room down which he would oc- 
casionally creep to listenat the door at bot- 
tom what might be the tattle of boys about 
him. Ile was heard creaking down stairs, 
and some active young fellow by a round- 
about bye-way managed to steal down be- 
hind and suddenly pushed him by the 
burst open door, spread-eagle fashion, into 
the laughing long room! The poor vic- 
tim pretended it was an accident, ‘‘ Ye 
Yates, 1 was coming down the 
stair, and me foot slipped.” It seems that 
the luckless Andrew was coming, so he 
averred, expressly to expostulate with the 
boys, to throw himself on their generos- 
ity for a subscription toward his ruined 
greenhouse, and to ask Messrs. ‘*Punson- 
by” & Co. to promote it. Thisthey prom- 
ised to do,and did after an original fashion, 
Several pounds worth of pence and half- 
pence were distributed through the hause, 
so that when Mr. Andrew with his trait- 
orous aides went round to collect monies,it 
miraculously happened to be all coppers, 
unrelieved by a single sparkle of silver or 
gold. On which, in a_ red rage (and he 
often was in the like) he flung the whole 
bowlful into the long room fire, from the 
ashes whereof for davs after the small boys 
gladly collected hot half-pence. We must 
recollect that the canny Scot was a mean 
over-reaching man, so perhaps he was well 
paid out. Soon after the wedding, the 
bridegroom held high festival, and gave a 
grand dinner to all the masters. Our 
big boys were equal to the occasion, and 
as the hired waiters from the Falcon 
brought out the viands (all was a delusive 
peace as they went in) our harpies flew 
upon the spoil, and each meat, fish and 
fowl was cleared off the great dishes held 
between the helpless hands of the astonish- 
ed servitors ! It was really too bad, but if 
a man is so manifestly unpopular no doubt 
he deserves it. Rugbeians would not have 
so served Arnold. Nearly all my school- 
mates are dead, and I cannot call on 
Charles Roe or Frank Ellis to corroborate 
my small anecdotes, but I can happily on 
Knighton and one or two more. In a 
school of five hundred students (Russell’s 
average number, since much diminished, 
until Godalming may have brought up 
the tale), there must be many still extant 
and of eminence whom I would name if I 
did but know them. Certainly, yes, 


see, Mr. 


Otto Trevelyan was my next neighbor in 
the ‘“‘emeriti,” and there was Hebert, 
the one distinguished in the state, the 
other in the church; also Cole, and his 
noble chief of Enniskillen, whom I have 
visited at Florence Court ; and Walford 
our great genealogist, with many more ; 
among the more recent dead, let me men- 
tion my good friend Archibald Mathison, 
lately an Indian Judge, and Arthur Helps, 
the historian of Mexico. Thackeray I 
knew then but very slightly, as he was a 
lower schoolboy, and John Leech not at all, 
because he was a day boy, seeing that the 
upper school was made to keep foolishly 
aloof from all such; however, in after 
years I made good acquaintance with both 
of those true geniuses, and had Leech 
down to Albury, and to illustrate my tales, 
whilst I have several times compared judg- 
ments with Thackeray as to Doctor Birch 
and his young friends and other scholia. 

For the matter of my practical educa- 
tion at Charter-house, I like others, went 
through the usual course though without 
much distinction. I never gained a prize, 
albeit I tried for some, by certain tame 
didactic poems on the Tower, Carthage, 
and Jerusalem, and as I couldn’t speak in 
school, high places were out of my reach. 
Like others, however, I learned by heart all 
Horace’s odes and epodes, the Ajax and 
the Antigone of Sophocles, and other like 
efforts of memory, almost useless in after 
life, except for capping quotations, and 
thereby being thought a pedant for the 
display of schoolboy erudition. Low 
often have I wished that the years wasted 
over Latin verses and Greek plays had 
been utilized among French and German, 
astronomy, geology, chemistry and the 
like ; but all such useful educationals were 
quite ignored by the clerical boobies who 
then professed to teach young gentlemen 
all that they needed to know. Sixty years 
ago I perceived what we all see now (teste 
Lord Sherborne) that a most imperfect 
classical education, such as was then pro- 
vided for us, was the least useful intro- 
duction to the real business of life, except 
that it was fashionable and gave a man 
some false prestige in the circle of society. 
At about sixteen I left Charter-honse for 
a private tutor, Dr. Stoerker, then head of 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey, seeing my 
father wished to do him a service for 
kindly private reasons, but as this other 
Rev'd D. D. proved a failure, I was pass- 
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ed on to a Rey. Mr. Twopeny of Long 
Wittenham, near Dorchester, staying with 
him about a year with like little profit ; 
when I changed to Mr. Holt’s at Albury, a 
most worthy friend and neighbor, with 
whom I read diligently until my matricu- 
lation at Oxford, when I was about 
nineteen. With Holt, my intimate com- 
rade was Harold Browne, the present 
Bishop of Winchester, and he will remem- 
ber that it was our rather mischievous 
object to get beyond Mr. Holt in our pre- 
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pared Aristotle and Plato, as we knew he 
had hard work to keep even in the race 
with his advanced pupils by dint of mid- 
night oil. With this good tutor and the 
excellent ministrations of Hugh MecNeile, 
the famous rector of Albury, my s/a/us 
pupilaris comes technically to an end, 
Oxford being practically independence ; 
albeit Iam sure that education can cease 
only with human life, even if it be not 
earried further, onward and upward, 
through the cycles of eternity. 
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BY LILIAN 


Any attempt to refer to the theatre 
should receive the consideration implied 
in the fact that it 
stant informal 


stage may be 


is the subject of con- 

discussion, While the 
said to but little 
literature, properly so called, the vague 
but general interest expressed by the pub- 
lic in all matters relating to it has opened 
the field toso much familiar gossip that the 
entire subject seems to have been viewed 
from all points of the mental compass, 
and to have exhausted the possibility of 
novelty in thought or expression. Occa- 
sionally some one eminent in the art (like 
M. Coquelin, for example) will attempt 
an analysis of its principles; but, like 
him, will frequently be overcome by an 
element incapable of dissection and will 
drift into some of its many ethical side 
Issues. 


p 8SCss 


Acting is not, like an exact science, 
governed by well defined or fixed meth- 
ods. Appealing as it does more to the 
emotional than to the intellectual faculty, 
the subject is surrounded with peculiar 
difficulty, and discussion thereon quickly 
assumes the form of speculation. Of 
course, this is not to asssert that the stage 
is not in any sense an intellectual factor 
but only that the mtellectual element is 
not its predominate characteristic. When 
the drama assumes the dignity of the 
schoolmaster and hides her winsome face 
behind the solemn mask of thought, the 
benefit to humanity is limited and indi- 
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rect, as the dejected countenance of the 
box-office will usually testify. 

Every other art has its critics who are 
controlled by recognized standards; but 
who shall determine the standard of an 
unknown quantity, and what else is the 
expression of a sentiment, or an emotion, 
when it is remembered that every individ- 
ual is surrounded by a distinctive atmos- 
phere which pervades every act of his life, 
and influences to some extent 
with whom he comes in contact ? It may 
be that the time-honored assertion that 
‘‘an actor should lose his personality in 
his part” is a false deduction, as every 
artist necessarily invests with a measure 
of his personality every creation, and ful- 
fills the first requirement of art if he but 
makes his performance consistent. 

As a descriptive record of historical 
events its value is curtailed by the neces- 
sity of subordinating facts to effect. Mr. 
Sardou prefers to strangle Theodora, by 
order of the emperor, after having be- 
stowed upon her a revolutionary lover, 
and various eccentric experiences. Now, 
all whoare acquainted with the lady know 
that, in the twenty-second year of her 
reign, she died quietly in bed of a ecan- 
cer, deeply mourned by Justinian: and 
that. however lawless her early life, she re- 
spected her position as the ruler of the By- 
zantine Empire. But M. Sardou’s method 
is more dramatic, and that consideration 
permits the widest divergence from the 
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truth. The stage uses just so much of 
historical fact as will contribute to its 


mise-en-scene—no more. 

It seems that the object of the drama,in 
its present state, is not to train the mind 
but to divert it. An object equally neces- 
sary.,equally good. All would realize, even 
in the phenomena of thought, something 
beyond their actual experience, and the 
powers of the imagination, like those of 
the body, demand proper’ stimulus. 
It affords an opportunity for the unex- 
cited imaginations of those who lead un- 
eventful lives,and in that fact lies,possibly, 
the explanation why mournful tragedies 
are frequently preferred by the most serene 
and quiet people. As certain elements of 
their nature are left dormant by their 
usual conditions, their dramatic taste will 
be, in a measure, governed thereby ; and, 
if satisfied faces predominate at the tragic 
performances, so will the worn and tired 
heads seek relief from pressing cares in 
the contagious langh of comedy. Peo- 
ple will have a vent for their unemployed 
emotions, and whether it is furnished by 
the prayer meeting, the lecture room, or 
even by Chaos Conquered the result is es- 
sential, and is frequently similar. 

The most present word of the day is re- 
form. Everyone is convinced that his 
neighbor needs it and is somewhat im- 
pressed with his own ability to administer 
the same. ‘The stage, of course. has not 
escaped the general clamor, and managers 
and actors frequently receive advice and 
suggestion on the subject. When dissatis- 
fied, the public should remember that the 
remedy is entirely in their own hands. 
Managers provide precisely what they 
think the people will pay for, without sen- 
timent or personal prejudice. There is no 
better reason to reform the stage than 
there is to reform any other phase of social 
life. All need improvement more or less, 
and all are more or less likely not to get 
it immediately. Satisfactory development 
in this case, as in all others, must be grad- 
ual. If the stage were suddenly stripped 
of all frivolous elements the proceeding 
might, possibly, receive the formal en- 
dorsement of society, but it would not re- 
ceive its financial support. CE&dipus Ty- 
rannus, in the original Greek, possesses, 
doubtless, many highly instructive and 
valuable qualities. Butthe public seem 
quite satisfied to concede the good points 
of GEdipus on trust,and it has the people’s 
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benediction from adistance: Adonis Dixey, 
in equally original English, must win 
approval through the personal criticism 
of all classes. Result: C%dipus runs one 
week toa loss, and Adonis runs indefinite- 
ly toa profit. While not strictly classic in 
treatment, that Adonis imparts much use- 
ful information of a very general charac- 
ter is admitted by all who saw that. tal- 
ented Grecian after he went into the milk 
business, and his great suecess may have 
been somewhat determined by that cir- 
cumstance; but managers may be excused 
if their classic enthusiasm is influenced 
by such facts. Society has not reached 
that ideal point in its ethical culture 
which justifies tyrannical denunciation of 
its professional sister. Whether the in- 
tellectual or moral progress of the drama 
be slow or rapid, it is sure to be in har- 
mony with its environments, for it depends 
not on an exclusive class, but on the mass 
of the people, and it cannot, therefore, be 
greatly retarded, or greatly in advance. 
That it certainly has kept pace with the 
universal progress is evident. Popularap- 
plause settles at once the tone of any 
performance, for the stage does not as a 
rule mold the taste of the time. It re- 
flects, and is controlled by it. 

The effect of applause upon artists is 
often quoted as due to their nervous sus- 
ceptibility, the fact is overlooked that it 
isan unmistakable evidence of approval, 
and is, as such, desired. Artists do not rel- 
ish such expressions on the same principle 
that our heathen visitor delights in the 
tom-tom, orour own civilized small boy 
in the ‘‘glorious Fourth” racket. It is the 
direct medium of communication 
the footlights. But that artists do possess 
nervous susceptibilities of a most pro- 
nounced order, 1s very generally the case, 
and is a point in their favor as indicating 
the temperament and tastes of genius even 
though it does not insure the possession 
of its creative force. A highly strung 
nervous organization may, and usually 
does, introduce into the character of its 
possessor much unexpressed pathos and is, 
therefore, less comfortable than a more 
stolid nature, but it is also more prompt 
and active, and the world owes much of its 
stirring music to the instruments it holds 
at concert piteh. 

It is singular that in the oceasional argu- 
ments against the stage the most unique 
system of logic seems to prevail. It was 
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once asserted, at a public gathering, that 
the theatre is a temptation that should 
be suppressed, and the statement  illus- 
trated by the remark that clildren fre- 
quently steal the money to attend it. Yet 
no one ever advocated the extermination 
of the melon, or apple crop, although the 
felonious efforts of enterprising boys to 
appropriate the same to their own use is 
notorious. Moreover, the disposition of 
apples to disagree with the human race is 
well-known and of ancient origin, yet 
that fruit has flourished unchallenged to 
the present hour. We should be more 
consistent. It would be as easy to abol- 
ish the drama as if would be to abolish 
the tears and laughter it so frequently 
calls forth. 

On the other hand, efforts to confound 
the theatre with the pulpit, or the ros- 
trum, or to regard it as a sort of gilt- 
edged seminary, seem equally ineffective 
and undesirable. Any difficulty in de- 
fining its position may, perhaps, originate 
in a misunderstanding of its limitations 
as well as of its possibilities. The 
thrush, when first created, does not seem 
to have any delinite purpose concerning 
himself, but under the caressing hand of 
nature he steadily developes and the cul- 
mination fills the air with melody. But 


if the music of the thrush is pleasant, 


that is no reason why the chicken should 
be expected to manifest operatic tenden- 
cies. The rooster has tried it, but he is 
not a success, and thoughtful people, ob- 
serving that exampleof misapplied genius, 
do not put the thrush in a fricassee, nor 
insist upon the chicken as a vocalist. 
Accept the theatre for what it is—the 
court of the graces, whose worthy and 
sufficient object is to amuse. Poetry and 
music, eloquence and grace, have con- 
tributed their utmost, and if some philos- 
ophers can admit happiness as the object 
of philosophy—the aim of life—surely 
the drama may accept amusement as its 
raison d'étre. It sweeps across the leisure 
hours of life and brings to lhght unrecog- 
nized emotions, dreams vague and unde- 
fined but often beautiful. That these 
dreams may be vain illusions does not affect 
their value in the least. So, perhaps, are all 
the best things of this world illusions, and 
the saddest sight that life presents is the 
being who, having unveiled them all, 
stands confronted by its insignificance. 
It has been said that faith and love, fidel- 


ity and friendship are illusions, and yet it 
is confessed that, however short their 
probable duration, the value of the life 
that is crammed with these mistaken no- 
tions may safely be quoted at par. As 
all cannot travel in the intricate path of 
science and find their consolations in its 
assured vitality, it is just possible that a 
too analytical knowledge of the emptiness 
of sentimental trifles, or of frivolous poeti- 
cal pleasures, is not the best promoter of 
human good. Any one who can arouse 
ahearty, joyous laugh need not hesitate 
toavow the rare accomplishment. Any 
one who can reach the fountain of tears 
through the avenue of sympathy can bene- 
fit and enrich the race. Life seems a 
lengthy piece of business whose tendency 
is to harden and to blunt. Anything 
which inclines to soften the heart or to 
exercise the finerimpulses, is so important 
that it justifies the risk of softening the 
head a little, if necessary, in the process. 
That danger is slight as the counteracting 
influence is so strong, and no one need an- 
ticipate a mental reaction developing in 
humanity the characteristic of pumps. 
No star shines with so clear and imposing 
a lustre as that of accurate knowledge, 
but knowledge cannot be taken all at 
once like a pill, and its highest point is 
an eminence beyond the reach of many 
struggling souls. ‘To attempt to confine 
an ardent, but perhaps an undefended 
nature, within the region of demonstrated 
facts, is a proceeding certainly unneces- 
sary, possibly cruel. It is always agree- 
able to hear the ‘* gods” enthuse when 
Claude Melnotte-Mourier outbids ‘yon 
sordid hueckster for that priceless jewel. ”’ 
The delight of seeing the best man win 
and the interest in the reward of merit is 
quite human, and although a little crude, 
altogether decidedly pleasant. The fact 
that the pocketbook so liberally handled 
contains blank paper, and that the ‘* price- 
less jewel” is, perhaps, the wife of the 
uninterested notary, does not diminish 
the beneficial effect of the sentiment. 
They revel in the illusion of the scene. 
They are not concerned with the actors 
except as the necessary instruments to the 
effect produced. The more profoundly 
people believe in the possibility of the ex- 
alted standard of human virtue often 
vividly portrayed on the stage, the more 
likely are they to approximate that per- 


fection. The more the goblet of life is 
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LIGHTS AND 
of my affections when she seemed to love 
me, but nowI knew I was not 
and my bleeding heart closed and shrank 
again within its hidden limits. Did she 
know that I was soon to leave her I asked 
myself, and Ithought perhaps she did not. 
But my doubt was almost at the instant 
dissipated, formy mother seeing me about 
to depart, turned and said: ‘* Stay yet 
awhile, Cyrilla, for you know that you will 
very soon be 


needed, 


nud. 


> sent away to a penstt 
And the tone of her vou e was so cold it 
did not even mean regret. 


‘“¢ Where am I to go, Madam ?” I asked, 
trying to be . calm as she was. 

‘Well chil . Tsearcely know, you will 
have as anescort your father’s old friend 
Mr. Dunean Irwin, who will in a few days 
stop over on his way to Philadelphia and 
take you with him. There Phoebe, now 
place the solitaire in my ear; charming is 
it not 2?” 

‘Dey becomes you, Miss 
they'd growd fur you,” ejaculat 
in an adulatory manner, 

© Of course they ao 3” 


Jyee, as ef 


ed Phoebe 


said my mother 


laughing a little, ‘‘and you are quite 
right Phoebe, for they did grow for me, 


sure enough and fast enough and it will 
be long enough too, before I grow tired 


of them.” 

They did look as if made to depend 
from the shapely ear, which was as exqui- 
site as a rose-tinted shell. 

‘*Sartin troo, Miss Jyee, dey do sets off 
yes lily white skin, and thar’ll be nndin 
so gran at ver big bug dinnah ter day. 
Thar’ll be knashing dar tooths wher n Miss 
Lize seesem a shinin.” 

And Phoebe who was a model lady's 
maid, fastened the brooch in the lavender 
satin dress that was to be worn that night, 
asit swung upon the mannikin near. My 
mother always had this little lay figure 
first dressed and displayed, i 
study the etfeet of her 
descent opals flashed out while the little 


toilets, 


wooden figure was made to swing round, 
much as astrutting peacock might display 
his gaudy plumage. 

‘Ah, itis all too dehehtful,” ghed 
my mother, having reached that acie of 


content that borders on the sentimental. 
At this moment the silken portie: 
slightly withdrawn and = Mr, 
stood under the draped arch. 
‘Ah!’ said my mother, half sighing, 
as much as to say, why disturb my hap- 
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piness at such Ah, 
Ebbé ci 

The only reply was an attempted smile 
iat na the gleam of very white 
teeth. As hiseyes met mine, his lip curled 
a little and his look was one of triumph. 
Not a word was spoken, but I felt it all. 
My mother had been thus bribed to give 
up her child, and the glitter of those 
mocking jewels that sparkled So defiantly, 
were the price set upon my head. I had 
been bought and sold, and was to be sent 
away. So sadly I turned to go, leaving 
my mother entrapped by this alluring 
bait. 

But had she worshipped at 
same altar of vanity and Inxuri lous 
when i gave nes her blooming flush 
of girlhood to my old father ? 1e who 
never valued him for his ntrinsic worth, 
but was only lured by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance attendant upon lavish wealth. 
And had he not bedeeked his idol with 
jewels rich and rare? Yes,of many kinds 
had he given her, but never the fateful 
opal. In his travels in the Orient he had 
learned to look upon that stone as bearing 
fatal power, and although not supersti- 
tious, vet he hesitated. But at last she 
had passed under the spell of their chang- 
ing, vanishing hues. She was vested as a 


a supreme moment, 


the 
ease, 


not 


Sh 


victim for sacrifice: only amid the flut- 
ter of gratified vanity, she knew it not. 


The next day my dear father’s old friend 
arrived,andas he said he was in haste, hur- 
ried preparations were made, and the sue- 
ceeding day, I left the home of my child- 
hood. I loved the homestead, because it 
had been the home of my father. Then 
his grave was in the family burying 
ground not very far While Mam- 
my was packing my trunk, my tryst was 
there. ‘There, and before his portrait in 
the library. These were my real heart 
regrets. ‘To have only ties of the past was 
sad enough for a child. 

I was sorry, too, to leave Mammy, 
at the last moment as [ found her 
ing over my an upon which rolled the 
big tears, L threw my arms around her 
neck, with a tig impulsive- 
ness and gave her a good, ty hug. 

‘Don't ery Mi ammy, don't,” 1 pleac 
patting her swarthy cheek and caressing 
her warmly, ** 1 will write vou a letter 
Mammy, and send you a bright bandanna 
for your head, and you shall have big 
round hoops of real gold in your ears like 


] 
distant. 


and 


stoop- 


en ee 
CHULA Ne 
heart 


} 


led, 
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Fatima’s. You will be fine, I tell you, and 
gay, too.” 

But Mammy’s grief,unlike my mother’s, 
Was not to be appeased by finery. The 
poor old creature knew but too well that 
woe was in store for her. 

‘“*De ind ob ole Mars ez toe bee seed 
Miss Crylla,” sighed she, wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her bigapron. ‘* Dars 
trubble shore enuff, we ole niggahs dat he 
keerd fur, muss bee got way wid, we 
scents de air, we now completely 
overcome and rocking herself to and fro 
as she sat upon my trunk. 

And Dinah was right in her instincts, 
for in another month, she and her white- 
haired husband Pompey, my father’s old 
butler, had been sold apart on the auction 
block at New Orleans, never more to meet 
again on earth—nor did I ever know 
whither they had drifted. 

The following morning found Mr. Irwin 
and myself en-route for Philadelphia where 
a new and different life awaited me. 
Would the shadows thicken, I asked my- 
self, or was I destined to find the happiness 
and lightheartedness so dear to the heart 
of every young girl, which had been up to 
this time withheld from me ? 

CHAPTER V. 
MY JOURNEY TO PHILADELPHIA, 


doos x 


In the ante bellum days, the Mississippi 
steamboat offered a surprising mixture of 
much that was peculiar to the South and 
the Northwest, forming as it were a sort 
of connecting link between the two. 

Traversing each week the vast length of 
this monarch of inland waters, from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati, stopping at many 
lauding places, wharves and towns, taking 
on cargoes of every description below 
decks, as well as bearing its human freight 
huddled amid the left by the 
immense storage of the goods carried, the 
below was picturesque in the ex- 

The sooty faces of the doubly 
blackened negro firemen, whose ever flit- 
ting figures looked weird enough in the 
angry glare of the incessantly fed, roaring 


spaces 


scene 


treme. 


| 
+ 


fires ; the continuous snorting of the high 
pressure steam boilers, the hissing explo- 
sions of sound which seemed to threaten 
so much of danger, but which no one 
noticed, the cries of children, sallow faces 
of care-worn women, the curses both loud 
and deep of many men, all made an inde- 
scribable medley for the glance of a nervous 
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child. As I was hurried across the gang- 
way and above to the main deck, what an 
astonishing contrast did this portion of 
the steamer present! We passed througha 
pleasant open space where ladies and gen- 
tlemen were chatting in groups, into a 
long gorgeous saloon, called ‘the gentle- 
men’s cabin.” ‘This was painted a glazed 
white and profusely decorated with gilded 
panels and with mirrors. 

Long rows of state rooms, each contain- 
ing two berths, an upper and a lower, 
opened on either side of this glittering 
apartment, which was separated by hand- 
some glass doors froma smaller but equally 
elegant gilded saloon, called the ‘ladies 
cabin,” into which opened rows of state- 
rooms similar to those in the other cabin. 
These superb saloons were filled with a 
gay company. 

There was seated, however, a very earn- 
est quartette of card players at the upper 
end of the gentlemen’s cabin. ‘The inten- 
sity of their eager attention and the quick 
shuffling of the rapidly thrown cards, gave 
evidence of interest deeper than mere 
pastime could elicit, 

Some ladies, to my surprise, were attired 
in splendid silk dresses such as my mother’s 
guests wore at her dinners, and seemed to 
be awaiting an approaching festivity. In 
the early evening, these dazzling saloons 
were brilliantly illuminated, and I pres- 
ently heard the preliminary scraping of a 
violin. 

How strange it all was—the sudden 
ushering into this motley world. — Invol- 
untarily,1 shrank from its glitter, and felt 
like a shadow projected out into a bright 
light; and I was glad to retreat into a 
quiet corner from whence I looked askance 
at the bewildering scene so little in accord 
with my sadness. 

Dear Mr. Irwin, who had me in charge, 
did not long leave me thus pr rplexed. Ile 
had at first hastily conducted me into the 
ladies cabin, from whence | had surveyed 
the scene just described; and then left 
me to maké some arrangements, I knew 
not what. But he now rejoined me, and 
speaking with the debonair manner of a 
gentleman of the olden times, said, ‘‘Ilow 
is it, fair little lady, that you are so quiet 
amid this lively scene ?” 

My eyes filled with tears. 

** Ah, yes,” he said in a very low tone, 
‘the past—I can appreciate Cyrilla, but 
that ¢s past.” 
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‘*T know, I know,” whispered I. 

At this moment some veritable Uncle 
Ned began to play vigorously on his violin, 
and room was cleared for dancing. Mr. 
Irwin knew that so graveand old-fashioned 
a child, and one in my melancholy mood, 
would much prefer quiet, and so leaving 
the whirl of the cabins, he led me out 
onto the euards. 

This narrow space outside was railed in 
for protection, and was of sufficient width 
to place some light chairs, and admit of a 
small group being comfortably seated. 
Here we had a beautiful view of the dark 
rolling river, and I was well pleased with 
the change. But scarcely were we seated, 
before Mr. Irwin uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and immediately rose, bowing 
very low, before a staid looking lady hab- 
ited in a dark travelling dress, which 
made her seem still more sombre, when 
compared with the gayly attired ladies 1 
had left dancing in the saloon, 

‘Ah, Mrs. Waring,” he exclaimed, 
‘*this is indeed an unlooked for pleasure. 
[ thought that your gifted sister and your- 
self had remained during the festivities of 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans.” 

‘*T too,” she replied, ‘*am glad to meet 
you Mr. Irwin, and may perhaps express 
some surprise that you have likewise left 
New Orleans on the eve of its Carnival.” 

“My reason for being here my dear 
Madame,” said he in reply, taking my 
hand and presenting me to her, ‘tis that 
I have in charge as escort, the dear and 
only child of my old friend Cyril Kenneth. 
Cyrilla, Mrs. Waring was also a friend of 
your father.” 

‘*And this is Cyril Kenneth’s child,” 
and the lady affectionately embracing me; 
tlien added as if to herself, ** truly Cyril 
Kenneth’s child.” 

* Yes, truly,’ repeated Mr. Irwin. ‘* Did 
you ever see a daughter so closely resemble 
a father ?” 

‘© Never, never,” said Mrs. Waring very 
slowly, as she gently stroked my hair and 
gazed into my eyes. ‘*She is his very 
other self.” 

‘Let me love you for saying so dear Mad- 
ame,” impetuously answered, ‘for Ldolove 


oh so dearly, any one who loved Cyril.” 


“Dear child,” said Mrs. Waring, ‘*] 
admire your filial affection, one may 
read of such children Mr. Irwin, but they 
are rarely met with.” 

‘Why not idealize her in your next 


charming creation?” said Mr. Irwin, ‘* Cy- 
rilla will, 1 am sure, be content at the 
thought, that perhaps Mrs. Waring may 
describe just such a little girl in one of 
her delightful novels.” 

I started, and | know that my face as- 
sumed an awe-stricken expression that 
betrayed me, for both friends laughed a 
little. And so I was in the very presence of 
one of those wonderful beings which my 
juvenile fancy had so often longed to be- 
hold—of one who wrote books—I_ had 
from my prattling babyhood pored over 
books ! 1 had seen Cyril Kenneth bending 
over books, and | tried always to imitate 
him. He had carefully taught me all 
that could be taught a child, so long as he 
lived, and after his death, when IL con- 
tinned to read and read, | often imag- 
ined in the reveries induced vy reading, 
that we were together once more. 

The library, the portrait, the books, 
seemed all component parts of one living 
whole. And having for the past three 
years been left alone to delve into the 
treasures that room contained, I had 
plodded on without guidance, order or 
limit, devouring all that came in my way 
—but fortunately the collection over which 
I had spent my child-life had been care- 
fully chosen. ‘Thus at twelve, I was quite 
familiar with much classical literature and 
much that few children read at all. It is 
true that 1 read various works that I can 
now realize were unsafe companions for a 
youthful mind, and which I would be un- 
willing to place in the hands of the inex- 
perienced, although | passed through the 
ordeal unscathed, 

But if 1 had read much and pondered 
much, I had dreamed. still more—day- 
dreams and reveries were my delight. 1 
often yearned to climb the dizzy heights 
of creative rapture, where an aureole of 
glory might in some distant, almost im- 
possible future, crown my brow. Yes, I 
had dared to dream that the inspiration 
to write might fall upon me, transform 
me and let me live inan ideal world. 

Then | had started back aghast at my 
own temerity. ‘To become an author, to see 
my thoughts, my aspirations made real, 
and ranged beside the burning utterances 
of those revered beings that had uplifted 
my own inner life, and now—at last—l 
had the joy not only of beholding one 
who wrote good books as Mr. Irwin as- 
sured her, but that superior being declared 
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her affection for me because I was Cyril 
Kenneth’s child. 

Something of all this, Mrs. Waring’s 
keen perceptions must have divined, for 
she said: ‘* Cyrilla, my dear, I beg you 
not to regard me with any restraint be- 
cause | happen now and then to scribble 
a little. Undoubtedly, if the dark depths 
of your eyes do not deceive me, there are 
many unwritten pages folded away in 
them, vel to be evolved.” 

Was she the Cumean Sybil, thought I, 
to have divined my ardent but hidden 
ambition ? 

I must have again expressed myself by 
my wistful gaze, for she nodded a pleased 
assent. 

‘*Pray allow me to congratulate you, 
Mrs. Waring,” said Mr. Irwin, ‘‘ on the 
marked favor with which your last excel- 
lent novel, ‘The Household of Kedge- 
wood,’ has been received. ‘The English 
press I notice, has called it our ‘ best 
American novel.’ ” 

* Kedgewood !” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘why, that is the name of the 
place Mr. Dollsson leased of us.” 

* Yes, Cyrilla,” responded Mrs. War- 
ing, ** Mr. Dollsson may have leased the 
oid place, but I wrote of it, at a time 
prior to this lease, when it was the scene 
of the events I narrated; or perhaps I 
should rather say the supposed scene, for 
I availed myself of the superstitions that 
were rife : it in the neighborhood.” 

- ere interrupted Mr, Ir- 
ila has never heard of 
there was every effort 
them at the time.” 
ive ever known about 
Kedgewood. ” said [, "46, that it is prop- 
erty that belongs to our family.” 

‘It is not surprising, Cyrilla,” replied 
Mrs. Waring, ‘‘that your father never 
spoke to you about Kedgewood. You 
ite too young at the time of his 
informed of the family events, 
so painful in their nature, connected with 
Its occupancy, 

‘Your grandfather’s younger brother, 
Alexander, lived there at one time. He 
and married. The 
two brothers had an only sister, whose 
young husband met with a sudden and 
violen death, leaving her broken-hearted, 
with an infant daughter. She returned 
to | brother Alexander at 
Kedgewood, but never recovered from 
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She 
miserable state of moping 
melancholy, and became morbidly sensi- 
tive avout meeting anyone but her brother 
Aleck, and he humored her in every way. 


the nervous shock of her great loss. 
sunk into a 


In order to shield her from any possible 
intrusion of any human being, and fear- 
ing that if she were disturbed her nervous 
apprehensions might take on some form 
of violent insanity, he had a tower built, 
seemingly as an architectural addition to 
the house. In this tower, the upper 
chamber could only be approached by a 
secret spiral stairway. It was skillfully 
hidden within the tower walls, and only 
lighted by a skylight from al and 
even this window in the ceiling was not 
visible from the exterior. Your grand- 
aunt, Sarah, lived here for many years, 
only attended by her devoted brother, who 
made her daily visits. He guarded her 
hiding-place as a profound secret, and let 
it be supposed that she had gone abroad 
and there died. Aftersome time, all curi- 
osity ceased in her regard, and for fifteen 
years she led this solitary, self-imposed ex- 
istence. 

‘But as there can be no mystery 
either in nature or in human life with- 
out some inkling or manifestation con- 
nected with its occurrence, so it came to 
pass that a mass of vague rumors 
firmed the belief that the gloomy tower 
of Kedgewood was haunted. Certainly a 
spirit who wore out a life in death, there 
inhabited. The melancholy madness of 
the grief-stricken mother making it im- 
possible to keep her child with her, the 
little daughter Maude was adopted by 
your grandfather and brought up at Val- 
cour. Maude Ellwood was clever and 
sprightly, and in order to avoid casting 
such a shadow over her was 
never informed of her mother’s true con- 
dition, but was led to believe that she had 
died abroad. This pretty cousin of your 
father, whom he loved as a sister, was 
married in early youth to Captain Irving, 
and she, Cyrilla, was my mother.” 

“Qh, dear madam !” IT impetuously ex- 
claimed, ‘* I am so happy that we are re- 
lated.” 

‘Thanks, Cyrilla,” said Mrs. Waring, 
“the tie, kin- 


Ove, 


econ- 


life, she 


remote as it is. is a real 


ship—our parents were first cousins. This 
white lady of the tower was my grand- 
mother, and I have founded my novel on 
the sad course of her life, with a certain 
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amount of imaginary events added. It is 
but natural that the quaint tower where 
my unhappy grandmother lived only in 
the past, standing with gathered garments 
about her, ever on the brink of eternity 
as if ready for the final plunge, and ob- 
livious of the feverish present—should 
have a weird interest for her descendants. 
And no wonder that there exists a current 
belief to this day that it is an uncanny 
spot.” 

‘* But how, Madame,” asked I, ‘could 
the tower be built without its odd con- 
struction being known ?” 

‘Readily, Cyrilla,” responded Mrs. War- 
ing, ‘an adroit carpenter was brought from 
a distant city, who was by the terms of 
the agreement to remain isolated during 
the continuance of his work, and at its 
completion he was immediately sent back 
to his remote home. After my grand- 
mother’s death, her brother having him- 
self grown very peculiar, spent much time 
there. Finally, he dying, bequeathed the 
property to your grandfather, who in his 
turn often visited the spot made interest- 
ing by such varied associations.” 

“It is known, Cyrilla,” said Mr. Irwin, 
‘that your father sought its solitude at not 
unfrequent intervals, previous to his mar- 
riage, and that he even made occasional 
visits there up to the time of his death. 
The place was never offered for rent, 
but remained closed and under the care 
of an old servant, Scipio, until your 
mother’s agent leased it to Mr. Dollsson, 
for a term of many years. It is remarka- 
ble that through Mr. Dollsson it still 
remains even as leased, the property of one 
connected with the family. Your father 
for some reason which puzzled me, but 
must have been satisfactory to himself, 
always encouraged the current impression 
that it was a haunted house. But doubt- 
less, he only wished to prevent the negroes 
from troubling the property. 

‘All I have ever known about Kedge- 
wood,” said I, ‘‘is, that my mother told 
me it was such a horrid gloomy old place, 
that it was only fit for bats to flit about 
therein, and that Mammy said for ‘shoor 
an sartin fac it am hanted’ and so I have 
never seen it, nor would I wish to go 
there, now that it is Mr, Dollsson’s place.” 

“It is” replied Mrs. Waring, ‘a very 
quaint structure, and some day, Cyrilla, 
when you revisit Valeour, you must over- 
come your present feelings and examine 


it. It may be well to do so, my child, as a 
matter of prudence, for there is a whis- 
pered tradition in the family that there 
are queer nooks and even hiding places built 
in this tower.” 

I did not at that time know that the 
place was my individual property, hav- 
ing been devised to me by my father. 
But its history as then narrated, made a 
deep impression on my imagination, and 
I mentally determined that at- some fu- 
ture day, I would carefully explore it. 

It was nearly a week before we reached 
Cincinnati, during which we had constant 
charming conversations with Mrs. Waring. 
Since then, I have read her books with 
eare, and she stands reflected in them. 
Can indeed the personality of an author 
be entirely disconnected from his produc- 
tions? It is doubtful—because even his 
idealisms must have some real base upon 
which the lofty superstructure is founded. 
No matter how high the flight, even tho’ 
it vault up springing to the empyrean, it 
is but the ascent of the balloon firmly 
held down to earth, and intertwined by 
the cords of the senses, which the scythe 
of death alone can sever. Then after 
death has dissolved the connection, what 
bitter purgation may not the spirit. still 
exact, if it has been held too closely earth- 
bound, before it can soar sublimated and 
free. 

When we parted from Mrs. Waring at 
Louisville, she begged us to stop over and 
visit her at her country seat. But Mr. 
Irwin said that he had promised to take 
me directly to Philadelphia, where I was 
to be edueated at Madame Jacot’s school. 

I then learned for the first time that 
Mr. Irwin’s visit, and the consequent tak- 
ing me in charge, was caused by the note 
I wrote him after Mr. Dollsson had an- 
nounced to me that I must leave Valeour. 
The dear old gentleman, dreading that 
the journey might not be made under 
pleasant auspices, and wishing to soften 
the shock of such a hastily announced 
change as much as possible, had lost no 
time in offering himself as my escort. 

And so it was for me alone, that he had 
undertaken this tedious journey! How 
my heart was full of gratitude to my 
father’s friend ! 

CHAPTER VI. 
A TYRO AT SCHOOL, 

After we bade Mrs. Waring adieu, 
nothing of special interest transpired, 
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although we found the ascent of the beau- 
tiful Uhio very interesting, so full of in- 
terest in fact that I was scarcely con- 
scious when we reached Philadelphia that 
it had been ten days since our leaving 
Valeour. 

It was in the early afternoon that we 
alighted from the carsand were at once sur- 
rounded by a mob of struggling, cursing 
hackmen, who pressed closely upon us, 
vociferously offering their services. At 
that time the present admirable system of 
checks did not exist, and Mr. Irwin lost 
no little time pointing out our Inggage, 
and arranging for its safedelivery. After 
this weary process, we were rapidly driven 
tomy new home—the French boarding- 
school of Madame Jacot. 


This establishment was considered as 


the most fashionable institution of its 
kind at that period. My mother had 
herself made the selection, because a wo- 


man of high fashion had strongly recom- 
mended the school, and had assured her 
that only a few select and wealthy young 
ladies were admitted there, and also that 
the spoken language of the school 
French. 

Mr. Irwin had wished me to be placed 
at a more quiet establishment where more 
than a quarter of a century previous his 
sister had been well educated, and which 
was still quite flourishing, and admirably 
by a very dignified old lady, 
who was motherly kind to the children 
confided to her while her accom- 
plished daughter, Mademoiselle Victorine, 
had the direction of the school. But my 
mother feared that Mr. Irwin was too old 
fashioned in his ideas, and preferred the 
recommendation of her gay friend. 

Madame Jacot’s school occupied three 
adjoining houses, 
with the others, one being the 
of Madame and her two daughters, and 
where the soirees were given. The next 
house, which situated the two 
others, was the pe nsionnal or building 
where the young ladies lived, and was pre- 


Was 


presided over 


care, 





each communicating 


residence 
between 


sided over by their gouvernante, Mademoi- 
selle Sauterelle, while the third house con- 
tained the class rooms and halls of recrea- 
tion. Asthere werea number of day-schol- 
ars who came to this portion of the estab- 
lishment, much space Was needed to ac- 
commodate them. ‘These pupils were 
called exleries. 


It was late in the afternoon when we 
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arrived, and these red brick edifices, with 
their close white outside shutters, and 
white marble steps, looked very cold and 


uninviting to the eye of a Southern girl, 
who was accustomed to the vine-clad_ ver- 
andas and bright coloring of a planter’s 
home. 

Mr. Irwin rang the bell and sent up 
his card with a note of introduction from 
the friend of my mother, who had urged 
m\ being placed at this school. 

As ni\ departure from home had been 
so hurried, there had been no preliminary 
correspondence relative to my 
our arrival was not expected. 

We were ushered into handsome par- 
lors: two large square rooms connected 
by folding doors. Presently, a lady 
gantly attired and of a aceful carriage 
entered. Her abundant black hair was 
worn after a fashion that somewhat pre- 
vailed at that time so as to partially cover 
the ears and puffed out. As I had never 
happe ned before to see such a coiffure, it 
impressed me as being very odd. She wore 
such a dazzling display of jewelry, that I 


coming, and 


} 
ele- 


. 
could not but wondc r why a lady who Was 
so wealthy should trouble herself with the 


care of young girls who were strangers to 


her; and when I looked around at the 
splendor of her drawing-room, I mar- 
velled all the more. 

Some similar train of thought must 


Irwin, for after 
ti moment's pause he said with hesitancy 
*IIave 1 the honor of addressing 
Madame Jacot ? [am Mr. Irwin, Ma- 
added he introducing himself, 
‘sand this young lady is Miss Cyrilla Ken- 


have forced itself upon Mr. 


dame,” 


neth. the only child of my deceased friend. 
I have escorted her to your school, at the 
request of her mother, Mrs. Dollsson. 
Ilere he paused, and Madame very gra- 
ciously replied : - 
‘* Meester Irvin, I am 
miuke zoo connaissance. 


Cli hantée to 
\ ] 9 
AN pariez-Vvous 
pas francais Monsicur ? et Mademoiselle 2” 
lookin gat me enquiringly, 

**T understand the lang 
responded Mr. Irwin, “an 


Madame,” 


Vag 
| 1 often hear it 
Cy 


spoken in New Orleans. yrilla comes 
here Madame,” continued Mr. Irwin, 
‘to be taught to speak French well, but 


not, may I venture the hope, to 
her English altogether.” 

‘ Loanglais est défendu ici Monsieur. 
Ze peoples de la haute société parle fran- 
cals, mais pardon Monsieur—pour ze leetle 


forget 














UM 
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bills Mademoiselle make—who is la per- 
sonne responsab 2” 

I felt my cheeks tingle with indignation, 
but Mr. Irwin very calmly drew out of 
his pocket five one hundred dollar bills of 
United States current funds, and handed 
them to Madame Jacot. 

‘*'There will be no difficulty Madame,” 
said he, ‘** as to the payment of any bills— 
that is, any bills in reason Madame, and 
such as other young ladies similarly  sit- 
uated are in the habit of contracting. 
Cyrilla’s mother, has, it is true remar- 
ried, but my little charge is an only child 
and has large means in her own right.” 

*Varra goot, varra goot,” responded 
Madame grasping the notes, and extend- 
ing a jewelled finger to me—adding, **Mig- 
nonne, vous-¢tes bien aimable, 1 vill call 
Mademoiselle Sauterelle, la gouvernante 
who will make zoo in charge.” 

Mr. Irwin hereupon said very gravely, 
** Madame Jacot, Cyrilla has never been 
away from home before. I trust that she 
will be happy.” 

‘“Certainment, vara contente,” respond- 
ed Madame,again shrugging her handsome 
shoulders, *ttoute chose to make Mademoi- 
selle vara happy. Loge a Vopéra, beaux 
habits,soirée musicale,one time la semaine, 
ze moosic, la danse, ze draw, ze fleurs pour 
la toilette.” Madame Jacot became so yol- 
uble and at the same time so difficult to 
understand, that Mr. Lrwin bowed him- 
self out, saying, ‘tl will call again Madame 
to-morrow, with your permission, and 
bid my little friend adieu.” 

**Certainment,” — replied Madame, 
** Mademoiselle Cyrilla vill be transportce 
to see Monsieur. Bonjour Monsieur.” 

And Mr. Irwin retreated, making me 
feel that the last tie that bound me to the 
old home was severed. 

At the same moment Mademoiselle Sau- 
terelle entered. She was very slight, 
almost attenuated, and had a dark com- 
plexion and very keen grey eyes. It is 
true that she bore a Gallic name, but here 
her French aflinities ended, for she spoke 
Knglish very correctly, and without the 
slightest accent or gallicism, such as Ma- 
dame used so freely. 

** Mademoiselle,” said Madame, ** une 
nouvelle pensionnaire, Cyrilla Kenneth, 
und Mignonne,” addressing me, ** Made- 
moiselle vill make ze care de yous.” 

‘Thereupon Mademoiselle grasped my 
hand with her bony little fingers, that re- 


minded one of the antenna of some in- 
sect 

We walked along in silence, for Mad- 
emoiselle as | afterwards found out, never 
wasted words. Her silence and rigidity 
were her strong ports of control over the 
young ladies under her charge. No one 
could ever hope to win her confidence, or 
gain a point by making an impression on 
her. Sometimes when the appeal was 
made by weeping, she would simply re- 
mark ina very cold tone, ‘* Young ladies, 
| am tear proof”’—and we all felt that it 
Was SO. She possessed that element of 
command which has for ages dominated 
over men- inflexibility. 

I always felt morally certain that her 
reserve of manner, her absolute reticence, 
must have been produced by the severest 
discipline, for her aspect was that of one 
who night have been tortured to the 
apathetic by the hard pressure of inex- 
orable demands. In judging of character, 
temperament must always be 
considered, yel that alone could never 
have been a factor of suflicient power to 
produce so great insensibility. There 
must also have been a history of hard 
grappling with adverse circumstances 
way back in her past life, but whatever 
causes had coneurred to mould her into 
such stony indifference, they were never 
revealed, Light as was her touch, it 
was not gentle and it gave me an indetin- 
able creeping sensation, as I felt the chill 
her presence invariably inspired. 

She led me to the study-hall, over 
which Miss Perkins presided. That lady 
had immediate supervision over the young 
ladies as under-governess ; and she was in 
every way quite a contrast to Mademoi- 
selle. She was of medium stature and in- 
clined to embonpoint, with pale blue eyes, 
bloodless complexion, indefinable  eye- 
brows and a profusion of light hair.” I 
afterwards learned that it was a little 
foible of hers to contide to the pupils, 
that she had been complimented by gentle- 
men on the waving beauty of her cheve- 
leunrve, and that she cherished the notion 
that it was a precious treasure entrusted 
to her tender care, and to be made the 
most of. At this time she wore these 
masses of tresses in loose bands, folded 
rather than plaited, and wound around a 
rather shapely head. She happened, how- 
ever, to havea persistent habit of placing 
her comb so carelessly, that at times, even 


of course, 








while walking about in the playroom, it 
was apt to fall out suddenly, when the 
imprisoned cascades of rip sine sunlight 
would shower thot wealth over her per- 
son, to the unbound ited admiration of the 
enthusiastic school-girl 

Miss Parkins Was us anxious te 
Mademoiselle was indifferent on t 


r] 
IYis, 





They both cove ‘ted power, but they strove 
to attain their ends by different methods. 
The main result, however, was as a whole 
favorable to the disci 
which was sustained. 

Madame Jacot had chosen her assist- 
ants with real ability, making one coun- 
terbalance the other, so that the machin- 
ery of school administration ran with 
cloc k-like precision,—Madame herself 
being the fixed point, and the two auxil- 
iliaries re presenting 


pline of the school, 
} 


ndulum-like, the 
alternate action of two forces. 

The Executive of the nation might 
from her have divined a secret.—that the 
ultimate wisdom of government rests after 
all, in : faculty of prudent choice. And 
this gift, strange to say, is more difficult 
to and than almost any other quality. 
The exercise of brilliant talents is more 
readily appreciated, 1 
The man or woman who rules over others 
requires to be wise rather t] oifted. 
The union of the two is. of course. all that 
could be desir¢ d. 


7 es We ~ v4 
I do not mean by this dGisquisition to 


ut not so useiul, 





attribute to Madame Jacot any profund- 
itv of thought—fa i } f she, poor 


lady, was influence 
tives. She was n: 
and of an amiable di 


wished to combine in her two assistants 





all those characteristics that would make 
her school a success, without disturbing 
the peaceful serenity of her own life. 

She spoke French with a knowledge of 


} } 1: } 


all the phrases used in polite society, and 


also Italian. with Tuscan elegance—ther 
she had a pleasing voice and was a fin¢ 


harpist—, it was only when compelled to 
speak English that she made a terrible 
mixture of idioms and blunders. But 
happily for her, this necessity did not 
often occur. 

But to return to the thread of my nar- 
rative. When Mademoiselle entered the 
study-hall leading me by the hand, there 
were twelv young ladies, ti HNULTES, 
seated at desks, and apparen intent on 
their books. They instantly rose e and court- 
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} } 


esied as Made Moise He wmaae he r appe ar- 
ance, when she presented me with form- 
ality, first to Miss Perkins and then to 
my new companions. 

Having introduced me, she made a curt 
little speech to the pe nsionnaires Who re- 
mained standing ; saving in substance, 
lady from Mississippi 
i ] first time, and 


= 








she relied upon their courtesy and kind 
consideration in my behalf. As I was not 
vet familiar with the French language, 


Madame Jacot 2ra jously relaxed the rule 





for a short time in my regard, and con- 
sented that I should be addressed in my 
native tongue until instruction could 
remedy my unfortunate ignorance. That 
they would readily understand that she 


} ] 4 : ’ <3 
also spoke to them in English for 


) o the 
time being. for the same reason. She 
rie lpg pointed to a small] thirteenth 


} 


desk in rather a dark corner of his room, 
oe informed me that this was my 
place. 
When she left the study hall I gladly 
availed myself of the designated corner 
formy cheeks had glowed at the direct 
allusion to m\ ignorance of tl e language 
For the first time in 
my life, I experienced a sense of humilia- 
tion that my vernacular was English. 
How vividly does the scene of my in- 
troduction recur to me as if of yesterday. 
Among those whom I learned to know the 
best. were Ellen and Mary Crawford of 


i 
rola, sters and repute Nerre . ali 


? 


4 1 : 
ol polite society, 


isters said to be immensely 

Ithv. M: he] and Inez Lew s, of one of 

the first families of Virginia,also Josephine 

Bryson of Ohio, and St phanie Morelle of 
New Orleans 

here was silence for half an hour after 

I took my seat, and I tried to « ‘onl pose My- 

lf 


self so as to be et jue ] to the new situation. 


Such a complete change and in so short 


space of time had ( pla » all the 
conditions of my life I was bewilder- 
ed. I had rotated Tor tweive vears in an 
unvarving routine, which had not been 
monotonous to me because my interior 
lift d been so storn Now the exter- 
lor, the life of the senses pressed upon 
me, and henceforth my career was to be 
busy and even gav as Madame intimated, 
for had she not spoke n of soirces, operas, 


and other diversions as a part ol my edu- 


wT a , % 
Cauuon F 


(Zo be Continued.) 




















THE LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS. 


I1].—JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


* May you all live long and prosper.*—Rip Van Winkle 

Grandfather, father and son, bring us ceived better terms from managers than 
from the Jefferson parent stock to ‘*our was ever before paid to a star in this 
Rip” of to-day on the modern stage. country. ‘* Rip Van Winkle” was, in a 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the prince of come- word, popularized as it never had been, in 
dians, was born February 20, 1829, in every sense. Publishers found immediate 
Philadelphia. He is a half-brother of demands for the legend in every conceiv- 
Charles Burke, who was also a famous able shape. Artists found a new sale for 
comedian, He appeared upon the stage Catskill prints, and literature received an 
when only six years of age, in a combat impetus that the most prejudiced fanatic 
scene, at a benefit at the old Park Theatre against the stage can never deny. The 
in New York. But his first mature part young growing generation that had read 
and as a man, wasin the National Theatre, little of Irving, fed upon his works, and 
New York, September 1, 1849,as Mans the Hudson river resorts became new and 
Morris, in the little farce of ** Somebody — special features of attention from the 
Else,” and no doubt the success attained world at large. 


in Irving’s Catskill legend was fed and Mr. Jefferson has been twice married, 
prompted by this early taste for Dutch de- and he is one of our most domestic home- 
lineation and the suecess achieved. loving, home-happy actors. His first wife 

Ben Perley Poore tells a little incident was Miss Lockyer of New York, by whom 
that occurred in the life of the grand- there are two children—a son and daugh- 


father known in his day as ‘‘Old Joe,” ter. The son has already made a ‘* good 
that includes the subject of this sketch. corner” for his own name in the profes- 
* Old Joe” was the manager of a theatre sion. The second Mrs. Jefferson was a 
in Washington on Louisville avenue. One niece of William Warren, and married 
night after the elder Booth had appeared Mr. Jefferson in 1867. <A large family 
in Rollo, a farce was produced, in which — of Jeffersons have sprung from this mar- 
the manager, Mr. Jefferson, was the prin- riage, and make merry the home of the 
cipal actor, and his young grandson, — illustrious comedian. 

‘our Rip Van Winkle,” sang a song Mr. Jefferson became so identified with 
entitled “The Minstrel’s Return from ‘Rip Van Winkle,” it was unusual to 
the War.” The faree was progressing think of him in any other character. 
lively, when ‘ Old Joe” stopped speak- Yet he made the part of Asa Trenchard 
ing, and advancing to the middle of the a notable one, Caleb Plummer was inim- 
stage, stood in rigid silence, with his itable, and Dr. Ollapod immense in stage 
right hand raised. There was dead si- posture. Probably to the best taste of the 
lence all over the house. Down rustled cultivated mind, Mr. Jefferson’s bod 
the dark eurtain ; forthwith every seat was Acres is the most finished piece of dra- 
vacated, for it was Saturday night, and matic work he has ever performed. There 
five minutes later would have invaded the is a subtlety, a delicacy, a glimpse of 
Sabbath, which under no circumstances genius, and a touch in that portraiture by 
would have been permitted in those or- Mr, Jefferson that deties criticism, and may 


derly days. well be ealled a masterpiece. Rip Van 

Mr. Jefferson had made a lengthy tour Winkle is humor and art combined to a 
in England and Australia, when return- most perfect and exceptional degree, but 
ing to London in 1865, he opened in a Bob Acres is a bit of dramatic finesse. 
new version of * Rip Van Winkle, writ- Mental refinement, natural delicacy, sens- 
ten expressly for him by Boucieault. ibility and artistic taste, make up Myr. 
This met with unqualified success in Eng- — Jefferson’s personnel ; his characters are 


land, and when heappeared in the United but the reflex coloring of the master 
States in 1866, with the same piece, he — spirit artist. 
meta tide of overwhelming success, and re- A few years ago he lost the sight of his 
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taracts After a With this purpose in view, Mr. Joseph 
Ing of Baltimore, Jefferson and young Willian Holland, 
ge ll $73. The son of th deceased, on the morning of 
s,and apprehen- December the 25rd, 1870, respectfully 
: f his restored called upon Wm. TY. Savin e rect if 
ng lights of the the Church of the Atonement, and solic- 
after 1] e- d his services the performance of 
storatio} His funer:s ites over the remains of the father 
( sexson's and friend, and well known «a To 
( lie ] sul- the request he assented, but whe orm 
ents | n- edthat Mr. Holland had been an actor he 
mbent uy s objected to officiate, and stabbed thei 
a cle f{mis- grief and wounded their stricken hearts 
T ” yr ’ é . 
t y ‘ il- 
Hil =}) t to 
me of 
s1 ! and 
’ ) \ 
. + 
j i 
\ (TE) O t thie coyer Was removed ‘ | thre 
A J ‘ { - eT} of the Comed | } isscad al ] 1 
ng the last look at the we nown 
! : t iceful Teatures. 
! vil T) s neide ntw J alway ( ( ] I Vi 
' connection with Mr. Jt ( lt 
, \ IN mong the ranks of in nh acl ol 
( to whom a biograp!) f 1 pa 
F re- rje 9 tributes | I of pri 
vA his | OOK Lem pe ( ric i Cl a | 
( ( I relined scholarly tive una 
ving 4 ist’ prover va model father and husband 
} manner, a man happy with hus househok ds, 
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and making home happy for them to its 
fullest measure. 


Mr. JEFFERSON AT Home. 


Mr. Jefferson lived for some years at a 
rural home in Hohokus, New Jersey. It 
was quaint, hospitable, even luxurious. 
The grounds were tastefully Jaid out, and 
trout and bass ponds added to the perfect 
comforts and pleasures that were to be 
found there. Several vears ago he pur- 
chased a number of trick ponies from 
Murray's circus, and they became the 
popular pets of the whole country round 
about, as weil as of the young Jeffersons. 
The popular actor was known in Hohokus 


asa generous benefactor : his eenerosity 


is a household theme, as it is the univer- 
salaward among his own professional breth- 
rep; few men possess such warm im- 
pulsive natures, over-brimming with hu- 
man sympathy for other’s cares and ills as 
this our ** Rip,” Mr. Joseph Jefferson. At 
Hohokus, Mr. Jefferson inaugurated a 
pleasant routine of life; he was a boy at 
heart, and his children found in’ him 
their most entertaining companion. Days 
and days, in ** the lazy summer months,” 
he and sons hunted the woods or fished 
the lakes. To his FuUeStS he was ever the 
genial gentleman and merry host: at this 
New Jersey farm guests were not ex- 
pected nor wanted for an hour ora 
day, but for days to hunt, fish, swing 
ride or do nothing, and squander 
away dull care, most luxuriously, even 
Without, as ** Rip” said, ‘Srunning up a 
score on the window shutter” that the 
Dutch landlord of old St. George Inn 
kept turned outside to expose Van Wink- 
le’s indebtedness. 

Mr. Jefferson has now. established a 
Southern home, and Hohokus loses a good 
citizen, anda friend to its poor, "This new 
home is at Orange Island, New [beria, La. 
Rest and seclusion are vouchsafed him and 
his family in this most delightful spot. 
The place embraces several hundred 
acres and is literally fenced ino with 
rose-bushes that, when in bloom, form 
wv hedge of beauty seldom surpassed. — Ile 
Is ten miles from the telegraph station, 
but fast horses reduce that space in easy 
effort whenever NECESSALY do so, Mr. 
Jelferson thought at one time of retir- 
ing from the stage, and with a view o 
having his time well occupied within: his 


rose-hedged domains, he purchased a 


number of Holstein eattle, and sent them 
on to New Iberia. Two handsome cot- 
tages were erected for his sons Thomas 
and Charles, and they anticipated a great 
deal of happiness in rusing choice stock. 
The sudden death of young Mrs. Charles 
Jefferson changed some of their plans and 
Mr. Jetferson still continues upon the stage 
to his own profit, and the pleasure of the 
public who never weary of such talents as 
the favorite comedian possesses to an em- 
inent degree. 

With Mr. Jetferson’s love for animals, 
and his domestic rural tastes he has a 
passionate love for art, and has cultivated 
the use of the brush for some years. 
Some of his studies have received special 
notice in an art gallery in Pall Mall, 
London. Hehas a mania for old choice 
paintings, and possesses some master- 
pleces of great value. 

There are not as many pictures of Mr. 
Jefferson to be seen or sold as Ol Edwin 
Booth, but the few prints to be obtained 
are excellent portraits. A very tine steel 
bust and head, with his autograph, was 
made a few vears ago, and was one of the 
best likenesses of the great comedian ever 
made. One chromo, in the character of 
* Rip ” sitting on one corner of the table 
with ‘that glass again” in his hand, was 
one of the most beautiful chromos and 
representations of Mr.Jefferson ever made. 
It is still a prominent and favorite pic- 
ture, cheap as itis. A full length pie- 
ture hangs in the lobby of Ford's Thea- 
tre in Baltimore, and here and there 
others of merit are to be seen in equally 
prominent places. ‘The man is of medium 
height, rather slender, with a pure Amer- 
ican face a little inclining to the old Knick- 
erbocker class of features, a heavy chin, 


full of character, a pleasing refined 


mouth, blue eves, brown hat, a face once 
seen lighted upin talkvis never forgotten ; 
but one could pass him every diay on Broad- 
way and not recognize the actor they know 
so well as. * Bob Vcres or °° Kip Van 
Winkle.” = Quiet, unassuming, genial 
eentleman, he has pleased more people, 
driven care away from more hearts for 
awhile than any other American actor. 
Ile has enlarged more enterprises, more 
in his own quiet way, than half the mil- 
lionaires in the country, all told, ever 
gave, after being driven into giving by 
some influence outside of their own gen- 


fainting notions, and sulfering humanity 
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erosity. If only those whu have in some 
way benefitted from Mr. Jefferson’s 
sympathy, aid, and interest, attended 
theatres, his houses would be packed ; 
no wonder from pit to dome, every seat 
is engaged days ahead, and standing-room 
is occupied to the last square inch. The 
tributes that one’s pen could move for the 
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talents and nature of this American actor 
could not add to a popularity now so well 
established. He has reaped according to 
his merit, and his memory is graven too 
deeply upon American history to ever be 
lost or obliterated to future generations. 
May he indeed ‘live long and prosper.” 


MONTHLY TALK. 


[The articles appearing under this heading are written specially by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
for these columns, and are protected by copyright in each instance.—EDITOR. | 


YULE AND CHRISTMAS. 


Although Yule and Christmas have 
been so long held as synonymous terms 
that a child looking for the meaning in 
a dictionary will tind the same definition 
given to both, yet long before the birth 
of Christ the northern heathen nations 
kept Yule as a high festival at the begin- 
ning of the winter solstice, or as a part of 
their worship of the sun, or of nature. 
In their ancient languages the sun, or 
** Fagrahnel”—¢/e fair and shining, or 
burning wheel—was the highest object of 
their adoration, and a large emblazoned 
wheel was raised aloft at the dawn of the 
winter solstice, and with many curious 
ceremonies, with dance and song and wild 
excitement, they bowed before it, pray- 
ing for a prosperous winter, that no evil 
spirits should work them harm, that sick- 
ness and accidents might be averted, and 
their enemies have no power to molest, 
but victory crown them in every contest. 
This wheel placed on high, as the repre- 
sentative of the shining orb they wor- 
shipped, it is supposed conveyed to their 
minds the sun’s *‘ wheeling” or turning 
back on the first day of the winter sol- 
stice, 

As the days began to lengthen, giving 
promise of the coming spring, other festi- 
vals were kept to propitiate ** Fagrahnel.” 
the ‘‘ burning wheel,” and insure a pros- 
perous summer and abundant harvests. 
Among these ceremonies was the rolling 
of an emblem of the burning wheel to- 
ward the rivers. A large wheel was pre- 
pared thickly bound with straw, and 
taken to the top of some high hill leoking 
down on ariver. It was then set on fire 


and started down the hill. If it contin- 
ued burning until it reached the river, 
there was great rejoicing, because that 
promised a plentiful harvest and good 
vintage. This one peculiar ceremony of 
the sun worshippers was confined to the 
hills and rivers of the grape region. But 
as the Christian era progressed and 
heathenism receded, many of the old 10- 
tions still lingered, and do to thisday, only 
they are connected with the Saint’s Day 
of the Catholic Church. The rolling of 
the burning wheel down hill is among the 
superstitions still kept alive on St. John’s 
Day. The people on and around the 
benks of the Moselle river have not ceased 
to roll the blazing wheel down the hills 
that overlook the river, watching its rapid 
descent with anxiety, and if it reaches 
the water unquenched until it sinks, they 
hail that omen with as wild enthusiasm 
and rejoicing as ever heathen sun-wor- 
shippers did. 

The burning the ‘‘ yule-log ” or ** yule- 
clog” was transferred from the heathen 
worship, masked under the name _ of 
Christmas, and was one of the most 
prominent peculiarities of the old English 
mode of celebrating that day. In many 
counties to this day the ‘‘yule-log” is 
burned. It is usually a large log of wood, 
or sometimes the massive of a tree, 
which, with many curious antics ,and 
quaint ceremonies, is brought into the 
house Christmas eve, laid in the fire-place 
and lighted with a brand carefully pre- 
served from the last year’s log. 

The fire-places which the 


roots 


encreased 


innovations of modern improvements have 
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given us, would scarcely allow of our 
burning the “‘yule-clog.” Young people 
of the present day can never know how 
much simple pleasure and real happiness 
some of the old notions of heathen times, 
which have been brought down to us, can 
give with no harmful influence, and some 
of them very simple and pretty. We 
doubt if the amusements of the present 
day called refined pleasures, will prove 
less harmful to the rising generation than 
those found in the simple chronicles gath- 
ered from the past. 
But to return. The ‘‘ yule-log” once 
lighted was carefully watched and kept 
burning all night, for if it ceased to burn 
or none of it was saved to kindle the log 
the next year, half of the pleasures of the 
season was lost to those who kindled it. 
[ll-luck, or some great misfortune, it was 
believed, would surely come to that house. 
Robert Herrick sings : 
‘Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne set, let it burne ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teende 
The Christmas log next yeare ; 

And where ’tis safely kept, the Fiend 
Can do no mischief there.” 

If a squinting person, or one barefoot, 
entered the house while the ‘‘yule-log” was 
burning, it was thought to be an omen of 
great misfortune to the people of that 
house during the coming year. 

sringing this huge log into the house 
was not the least part of the amusement. 
Herrick, in another of his quaint old 
songs, alludes to it: 

Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie. merrie boys 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring.”’ 

The brand remaining from the yule-log 
is carefully put away to light the next 
year’s fire. If by any misfortune this 
brand is lost from any house, they go 
from place to place, until they find some 
one who will spare a part of theirs, enough 
to kindle the fire, for no good comes to 
any one who lights their yule-log by any 
other means. 

On Christmas Day, they adorned their 
houses and churches with wreaths of ever- 
greens and holly boughs, and in this and 
the Christmas trees, laden with gifts, we 
can trace the remains of the old symbols 
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by which our heathen ancestors manifes- 
ed “their faith in the power of the re- 
turning sun, to clothe the earth again 
with green, and once more deck the trees 
with blossoms and with fruit.” A pretty 
conceit by which no one ean be harmed. 

The Fraumenty, a preparation of wheat 
boiled in milk sweetened, and spiced with 
cinnamon, is still eaten Christmas morn 
and eve in many parts of England and 
other northern countries. This is also a 
lingering memory or impression of the 
offerings devoted to Hulda, or Berchter, 
the divine Mother, the Northern Ceres, 
who was the representation of fruitfull- 
ness, and to whom they prayed for boun- 
teous harvest, as the burning of the yule- 
log is a relic of their use of fire in their 
worship of the sun. 

We now come to the period when all 
these relics and superstitions became a 
part of Christmas ceremonies and pleas- 
ures. For vears, no certain day was fixed 
for the Christmas celebrations. The word 
Christ-mass, at first, only looked to relig- 
lous services in recognition of the advent 
of the Saviour upon earth. The first 
knowledge of it that we ean obtain with 
any degree of certainty goes back as far as 
180 and 192 A. D. Then for more than 
a century, it was one of the most movable, 
and uncertain of any of the Christian 
festive days, sometimes observed in April, 
sometimes in May, or latter, even in 
January. ‘The Christians were during all 
this time so cruelly persecuted that their 
worship was of necessity, irregular. Dur- 
ing the reign of Diocletian, in 284, and 
up to 305 A. D. they were never safe 
from his assaults, While holding court 
in Nicomedia he learned that a large com- 
pany of the Christians were gathered 
together to celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus. He ordered the doors of the 
church in which they were assembled to 
be closed, guards stationed around it, and 
the building set on fire. All within its 
walls perished in the flames. 

During this period of persecution the 
day of the Saviour’s birth was never fixed 
definitely, but in the fourth century St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem urgently besought 
Pope Julius I, to have the time investi- 
gated and some definite time fixed that 
could be recognized by all Christians as 
the Saviour’s birthday, and the theologians, 
both East and West, in solemn conclave, 
agreed on the 25th of December ; not all 
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felt certain of the correctness of this 
decision, but some fixed day was very im- 
portant, in their opinion. This decision 
was not opposed, and from that period 
the nativity of Christ has been uniformly 
celebrated by the church on the 25th of De- 
cember, yet that the birthday of the Saviour 
could not have been on that day seems 
certain to many minds, for that is the 
rainy season in Judea, and the shepherds, 
it is thought, could hardly be watching 
their flocks by night on those plains. But 
other authorities claim that between the 
middle of December and the middle of 
February, there is on the plains of Pales- 
tine a season of dry weather. preceded 
and followed by the early and the later 
rains. 

But celebrating the nativity of Christ 
was not fixed heedlessly or arbitrarily on 
the 25th of December, other causes led to 
this agreement on the part of those ap- 
pointed to decide. Among the causes 
that influenced these holy men to fix 
this period as the proper one, was their 
wish to bring into harmony with the 
Christian Church, as far as possible, the 
heathen nations that surrounded them, 
and by this means prepare the way to 
bring them under the converting influence 
of the church. Almost all of these na- 
tions regarded the winter solstice as the 
most important season of the vear, the 
beginning of life and activity through all 
nature, or of their gods, who were but the 
mere symbols of these natural changes. 
The Celts and Germans, from the remo- 
test periods, celebrated this season with 
great festivities, especially the great Vwle- 
feast, which was to commemorate the 
return of the fiery sun-wheel, fully e- 
lieving that in the twelve nights, from 
December 25thto January 6th, they could 
trace the personal movements and interfer- 
ence of their great dieties, Odin, Berchter, 
Hulda, &c. Many of these beliefs or 
superstitions were united with some of 
the Christian rites, thus passing over 
from heathenism to christianity, and some 
of these survive to the present day un- 
changed, the simplest of them perhaps 
being winked at or allowed by the zealous 
priests, hoping in this way to gain a 
stronger influence and bring the heathen 
into closer sympathy with the doctrines 
they were so anxiously promulgating. 

The church sought to banish, or purify 
such of the heathen customs as tenaciously 
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clung to the common mind, by incorpor- 
ating some of these feasts and holidays 
with their own dramatic representations 
of the birth of Christ and the earliest 
events connected with it. At first, led 
by their grandly devised liturgy, Christmas 
was a religious festival purely, but the 
manger-songs, the Christmas carols, and 
Christmas dramas, which sometimes de- 
generated in the earlier periods into farces 
and foolish amusements, were congenial to 
the outside people. At a later period, 
the Christmas trees, the home amuse- 
ments, the social entertainments which 
brought families and friends together, the 
Christmas gifts, and home feasts, made 
at last this Christmas day a universal 
social festival for rich and poor, high 
and low, as no other Christian festival 
could have done. 

At midnight,ac break of day, and in the 
morning, the Catholic Church celebrated 
the three appropriate masses, special 
psalms were sung, and services arranged 
preparatory to receiving the communion, 
and the day, in part, devoted to religious 
services. But bothin England and Scot- 
land, as well as in our own country, 
Protestants regard the day as a social holi- 
day for enjoyment and rest from business 
cares rather than a religious festival. 

The festivities which a hundred years ago 
were common as a part of Christmas cel- 
ebrations, have even in England greatly 
decreased, yet it is but little more than 
twenty years since Washington Irving 
gave us in “Bracebridge Hall” some idea of 
the delightful festivities still enjoyed in 
the old country,but without the wild hil- 
arity that characterized them less than a 
half a century before he wrote. Christ- 
mas Eve was then the beginning of the 
revels, and was kept up, every day being 
a holiday, until the 6th of January, and 
often till Candlemas Eve (Feb. 2nd). In 
the house of the nobles, ‘‘a lord of mis- 
rule,” or an *fAbbot of unreason” was ap- 
pointed, whose office was to make ‘ the 
rarest pastimes to delight the beholder.” 
His rule was undisputed, from All-hallow 
E’en till Candlemas day. From that time, 
when this ‘* Abbot of unreason” was ap- 
pointed till he resigned his office, the 
larder was overflowing with beef, mutton, 
poultry, game of all kinds, with pies and 
puddings, nuts, sugar and honey. The 
ovens were kept constantly heated, and the 
cooks were neyer idle, The Italians have 
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a proverb which is very significant of the 
state of things during this season of mis- 
rule. ‘* He has more business ” they say, 
‘*than English ovens at Christmas.” 
And yet strange as it may seem we can- 
not learn that the tenants, who for a 
time were free from all restraint, abused 
this wild freedom, or wronged the lord of 
the manor, or his family. They were 
royally entertained at the Hall, and master 
and family encouraged all mirth and 
sports that conduced to their enjoyment. 
No doubt this ‘lord of misrule” or 
** Abbot of unreason” was a_ trusted 
servant, who restrained his subjects from 
carrying the misrule into violence. 


‘On Christmas Eve the bells were rung . 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung : 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
England, was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again, 
* Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
Such Christmas gambols oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


To deck the house with evergreens was 
a practice handed down from the old 
Druids, who thought that sylvan spirits 
might rest among these branches, and es- 
cape unblighted by frost tilla milder sea- 
son. Holly, ivy, bay, laurel, mistle- 
toe and rosemary were the favorite ever- 
greens for adorning church—all but the 
mistletoe, for being a relic of the Druids, 
it must not be put up in achurch—castles, 
and tenements, and were kept on till Can- 
dlemas. 

An old English superstition taught that 
“oxen were always found on their knees on 
Christmas Eve, as it wassaid that an ox 
and an ass were present when ‘the Child 
was born,’ and fell upon their knees in a 
suppliant posture.” 

The mistletoe is still suspended in the 
English farm houses and kitchen all 
through Christmas, and the young men 
have the privilege of kissing the girls 
under it, if they can, plucking each time a 
berry from the bush. But when the ber- 
ries are all gone, this liberty ceases. On 
Christmas Eve, the naits go from house 
to house, just as the family and guests re- 
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tire, and sing a Christmas carol, then 
pass on. This is often repeated during 
the twelve days of Christmas sports. Af- 
terward they go to each of these houses, 
with their Christmas boxes, for a small 
subscription. Christmas morn, before 
the family rose, it was customary for the 
small children of the family, or guests, to 
pass quietly through the halls, halt at the 
sleeping apartments, and sing a few lines 
significant of the day, as 
‘* Rejoice our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 


From this doubtless came the custom 
of calling ‘* Merry Christmas ” early in 
the morning of our time. 

All were expected to rise early Christ- 
mas morning. The breakfast must not be 
delaved, ‘* the hackin, or great sausage, 
must be boiled and ready by day-break, or 
if not two young men must take the cook 
by the arms and run her round the mar- 
ket-place to shame her for her laziness. 
The old ceremony of serving the boar’s 
head for the first course at Christmas 
dinner is still adhered to in mauy portions 
of the old country.” In more ancient 
times the peacock was the first dish some- 
times made into a pie at one end of which 
the head appeared above the crust in all 
its plumage with the beak richly gilt, at 
the other end the tail full spread was sus- 
pended. 

After the Christmas dinner came the 
maskings, or ‘‘mummeries,” when the 
whole place was laid under contributions 
for the ward-robes, and when all were thus 
arrayed, it was finished by dancing. 

Enough of these amusements still re- 
main for those who witness them at the 
present day to be able, by a little stretch- 
ing of the imagination, to gain a tolerable 
good idea of what Christmas festivities 
might have been long years ago, and also 
how much of the Druidical ‘‘yule-log” cel- 
ebrations mingled with the Christmas 
sports of the Christian era. 

In New England, Thanksgiving and 
New Year’s Day were the principal holi- 
days, and Christmas seldom observed, at 
least in our girl-hood days. How it may 
be now we cannot say, but having been 
brought up ignorant of its pleasures must 
be our excuse for this crude and we fear 
most unsatisfactory Christmas greeting. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 

For the second time in our history, we 
are permitted the privilege of extending 
cordial Christmas greetings to an wun- 
known and unseen audience of readers. 
T’o some of this constituency the day will 
be specially fraught with happiness, while 
to others it can bring only sad _ recollec- 
tions and call renewed attention to vacant 
places at the festive board. But in what- 
ever condition, and surrounded by what- 
ever circumstances, the day find them, 
we send our heartiest greetings to every 
household and home where we are read 
and received. As we write, no indication 
of panic, plague or calamity appears on 
the national horizon, and whether we 
have been rendered joyful or sad by indi- 
vidual prosperity or affliction, let us 
usber in the Christmas of 1885 with litany 
and song for this national, if fer no ap- 
parent personal manifestation of the Di- 
vine blessing. We have been spared dire 
calamity as a nation where we might have 
been afflicted, prosperity has reigned when 
panic might have held sway, and are not 
these blessings sufficient to fill our hearts 
with gratitude ? We cannot all prosper at 
the same time; and because we have not 
been as prosperous perhaps as our neigh- 
bor is no reason why we should not have 
been even less favored than we are. If our 
station in business or social life is not 
quite so high as we might wish it to be, 
let us be grateful for the position we 
occupy instead of envying—as alas! we 
so often do—those more favored than our- 
selves. Grateful for the things of the 
past, let us be content with the present, 
and hopeful for the future. If the Christ- 
mas of 1885 fails to find us higher than 
the third or fourth rung of the ladder of 
business or social prosperity, let us be 
grateful that it finds us in possession of 
what is infinitely better, sound bodily 
health. The world moves so fast that we 
have not time to stop and measure our 
success in life by the successes of others. 
While we are envying our neighbors, and 
worrying and fretting because we do not 
succeed so rapidly as this one and that one, 
the golden opportunities of our lives flit 
past unseen by us because we are watching 
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others employing theirs and ascending up- 
wards. Our only pauses in the great pro- 
cession of life should be to look backwards 
and endeavor by word or action to cheer 
those closest behind. Make each Christmas 
rather a mile-post in the journey of a hon- 
orable ambition, pausing upon that day to 
give special praises of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for the blessings of the past and 
for guidance in the future. And so shall 
we make ourselves happier, our homes 
brighter, and our Christmasses more full 
of significance. 


* 


TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 

From amongst many letters of similar 
purport received monthly, we print the 
following extract from one written by 
a young man residing on Long Island : 


‘*My friends are unanimous in their praise 
of my literary work and ability, and believe 
with myself that were an opportunity afforded 
in New Yock or Brooklyn that I would not fail 
in attaining success in the world of letters. 
The question, however, arises: how and where 
shall I commence ?” 


The writer of the above differs in one 
important point from many other literary 
aspirants: that he seeks information be- 
fore he leaps into waters of whose depths 
he is wholly ignorant. The instances are 
frequent where young men and young 
women, over-contident that their literary 
talents are of a superior order, have left 
steady, even if modest employment to try 
their fortunes as professional writers, and 
who have been shown their mistake by a 
brief but sad experience. ‘This is not al- 
ways due to the person himself, but fre- 
quently as in this case, to the ‘ unani- 
mous praise” .bestowed upon his literary 
work by ‘‘friends.” ‘The important point, 
however, is overlooked that the poem, 
article or story which finds favor in the 
eyes of friends,—always the most partial 
and necessarily untrustworthy critics— 
may not find the same favor with an edi- 
tor. We are quite ready to believe that 
the “friends ” of this young man are per- 
sons of literary judgment, but it must not 
be forgotten that such persons cannot of 
necessity pass upon the merits of a pro- 
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duction from the same standpoint as does 
the editor. 

Probably no walk in life is at present 
more crowded than that of the profes- 
sional writer, and even the most popular 
authors eke out of their work nothing 
more than a comfortable living, and in 
many cases were it not for the lecture- 
platform, which they adopt not from 
choice but by necessity, the remuneration 
from their works would not be sufficient 
to meet the wants of their families. Maga- 
zines refuse seventy-five per cent of the 
material submitted them, and frequently 
excellent contributions are accepted from 
writers who follow literature as a_pas- 
time, and are indifferent to the emolu- 
ments which are so necessary to those who 
work for a living. Reputation as writers 
is of more moment to them than any 
pecuniary results. It is only the most 
eminent literary figures who can, in 
the present condition of the literary 
market, set their own figures on the 
work performed by them. Let our 
young correspondent, and all others 
having like inclinations whom these 
lines may reach, remain at his present 
post of duty, devoting, if he chooses, 
such leisure as may be at his com- 
mand to literary work. What he ac- 
complishes in this direction, he can sub- 
mit to the desired periodicals to equal 
advantage as were he living im the cities 
of their publication. His country home 
is far better calculated to develop his 
literary talents, if he has any, than a 
residence in any of the great cities. There 
he becomes familiar with nature in all its 
changing moods, and it is a question 
whether after all that advantage is not 
of greater value to the poet or novelist 
than the observations of human nature 
which the large cities afford. If our cor- 
respondent has talent, it will be recog- 
nized and his services, when desired, will 
be songht after just as much residing in 
the country as in the city. In the mean- 
time, let him devote his evenings to read- 
ing the standard works of our best authors, 
retaining the lessons and examples therein 
set forth, and after a year or so, if he has 
secured the benefits held out to all who 
will improve them, he can re-examine the 
contributions submitted in his letter and 
which were returned to him by the last 
mail. 


CREMATION, 

The attention created by the comple- 
tion of the crematory at Fresh Pond, 
Long Island, indicates a growing interest 
in the question of incinerating the dead 
which not even the casual observer of 
events can fail to notice. The subject of 
cremation is as ardently advocated as it 
is bitterly opposed. One school of dispu- 
tants is of the opinion that the burning 
of human bodies after death is barbarous, 
while the other holds as sturdily to the 
belief that to burn the bodies of the dead is 
a duty due the living. It is argued by those 
advocating the practice that wherever a 
erematory is established there will be a 
growing disposition among the people of 
the section in which it is located to avail 
themselves of its facilities, and that the 
daily sight of it and the knowledge that 
the bodies of the dead are constantly 
being reduced therein to ashes without 
shock to the feelings of the surviving 
relatives and friends will gradually re- 
move the prejudice which now retards its 
general adoption. The real and practical 
claim of cremation on the public lies in 
its scientilicadvantages, but whether these 
can overcome opposing sentiment is a ques- 
tion that only time can solve. That the re- 
sults of the experiments to be made at the 
Fresh Pond crematory will do much to- 
wards fixing popular opinion on the ques- 
tion there is no doubt, but we question very 
much that even if the most satisfactory re- 
sultsare obtained whether the practice will, 
at least for many years, become general. 
Whatever be the merits of the discussion 
on either side, sentiment, usage and re- 
ligious dogma are for the interment of the 
dead, and these will prove obstacles in the 
way of its becoming a general practice 
even in the face of all that reason, econ- 
omy and science can say in favor of incin- 
eration. It certainly can do no harm, how- 
ever, to give the mode a fair trial ; then, if 
the experiments are successful it remains 
for the people to adopt or reject it. Crema- 
tion is undoubtedly growing in favor 
among a large and intelligent class of 
persons, but it will remain repugnant to 
un equally large, and perhaps greater 
class, and with this existing difference of 
opinion, with the majority as yet in favor 
of interment, it will be a long time before 
Christendom will generally practice the 
incineration of the dead. 
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If the various publishing houses have not this year produced so large a quantity 
of holiday publications to attract the attention and tempt the purse of the Christ- 
mas buyer as in previous years, they have carefully and wisely restricted themselves 


to books of a higher literary and artistic standard. 


The editors whose services have 


been enlisted in this review have endeavored to confine their attention exclusively 
to the best of these holiday books in order that our readers may have brought before 
their attention only those volumes from which the fullest delight and satisfaction 


may be obtained. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BY HOPE 

There is no longer any lack of books 
for children, the trouble being rather in 
the multiplicity of choice. A book is a 
book with many parents, and such people 
step into a bookstore the week before 
Christmas and buy ‘‘ one apiece all round” 
for the children; their choice being 
guided generally by the binding and _pic- 
tures. Another class of people disapprove 
of any but “solid” books, even for the 
ten-year-old. These worthy folk present 
a boy with a beautifully bound copy of 
Doddridge’s “‘ Rise and Progress,” or his 
sister with ‘Thomas 4 Kempis.” ‘To 
both these classes we offer no suggestions 
—words are wasted uponthem. But there 
are parents—and their number is steadily 
increasing—who see with alarm rather 
than pleasure how may books for the young 
are thrown upon the market. ~'They 
keenly appreciate their own responsibility 
as to what their boys and girls shall read, 
and yet have not time to make a careful 
choice. What will suit studious thonght- 
ful Robert or Mary will be quite thrown 
away upon rough and tumble Dick or 
Kate, who need to have their mental ap- 
petite stimulated, while even Baby Blos- 
som should have her picture-books care- 
fully selected that her eye and taste may 
be cultivated. : 
It is the purpose of this review to tell 
such parents what will suit Robert or 
Mary, Kate or Dick, while Blossom’s 
wants shall not be forgotten. I shall not 
speak of old favorites, but taking the 
books sent by the publishers, shall say 
truly as to their worth and also as to 
which class and age they are fitted for. 
And as a beginning it may not be inap- 
propriate to suggest that there is no better 
Christmas present for boy or girl over ten 
than a year’s subscription to the Youth’s 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Wide-Awake or 
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Harper’s Young People. Choose one of 
the four, for it is better that children 
should read one thoroughly than pick out 
the plums (as they consider the lighter 
stories) of two or three, and then ask 
them for some account of their magazine 
each month. ‘The first book we notice is 
one which Robert or Mary, if over twelve 
years of age, will read with avidity, Our 
Young Folk’s History of the Roman Em- 
pire, by Wm. Shepard (J. P. Lippincott 
Co.) It is an especially appropriate 
gift to such of the young people who have 
joined the Chatanqua Literary Circle, as 
that society is studying Roman history. 
If the parents are reading the Chatauqua 
course, this book will interest the young 
people in the same line of thought. Dick 
or Kate might be repelled by the fact of 
its being a history, but the beautiful bind- 
ing and good illustrations would attract, 
and if such a chapter as that headed 
‘* Caracalla” were read aloud you would 
probably be asked to go on, or the book 
would be seized, and Dick would be quiet 
for a full hour as he reads chapter after 
chapter. A book suitable to any boy or 
girl, and indeed older people will enjoy 
a dip in it, is Bric-a-Brac Stories by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, who gives us the folk- 
tales of different nations woven together 
by a very bright thread. There are cer- 
tain children who long for fairy-tales as 
others long for sweets. Neither sweets or 
fairy-tales are injurious, if taken at the 
right time. Children from eight to ten 
or twelve can read any amount of fairy- 
tales without harm ; older children should 
be more restricted, such tales being rather 
given as a dessert after stronger mental 
food. We pick up with sincere delight 
a story-book, Winter Fun, by W. O. 
Stoddard (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). This 
is a rare book, for it is a perfectly healthy 
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story, with no religious teaching, yet lift- 
ing the young folks into a clear, pure 
mental atmosphere, and showing them 
manly and womanly boys and girls from 
both city and country. It may be recom- 
mended to every boy and girl. But little 
Blossom must have books as well as toys 
at Christmas time, that she may learn to 
value them aright in after life. If your 
little one has any talent for drawing, give 
her Slate and Pencil People by the two 
Oppers (White, Stokes and Atlen.)  In- 
deed, this is a book to have in any house- 
hold, for stray children who come to 
spend the day with aunty or grandma will 
find it an unfailing source of amusement, 
even big boys and girls enjoying the fun 
of copying the really clever outline draw- 
ings. And here is Baby World, bringing 
selections from ‘*St. Nicholas, ” a book 
full of sugar plums for the little tots, with 
a delightful appendix, containing ‘A 
Few Waysof Amusing Little Folks,” dedi- 
cated to the older brothers and _ sisters. 
Here the older ones are shown how to 
make pretty things for the darling, out 
of paper, a handkerchief, onaslate, or by 
throwing shadows on the wall. Our 
Little Men and Women is a somewhat 
similar collection made up by D. Lothrop 
& Co. There is perhaps more informa- 
tion in this book, making it suitable for 
children who are a little more advanced. 
Davy and the Goblin is the kind of book 
one can only test by seeing how the chil- 
dren take to it. So we handed it to our 
Dick, and he straightway devoured it. 
Peace reigned for one afternoon. ‘There 
was no coaxing to go on the sidewalk, the 
cat was allowed to take a nap, and the serv- 
ant informed four different small boys that 
Dick was ‘‘ engaged.” ‘The book is evi- 
dently interesting. The Chatauqua 
Young Folks Annual (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
isa book for studious children from ten 
to fifteen. There is a wonderful amount 
of interesting information in this book, 
and it may lead to some more of the 
young people joining in the Chatauqua 
movement. A Little Country Girl, by 
Susan Coolidge (Roberts Brothers), is a 
story that any mother may unhesitatingly 
choose for her girl, sure that some of its 
lessons cannot fail to impress the most 
vareless reader. This seems too faint 
praise—every girl ought to read this book ; 
it is not an ordinary ‘‘ story,” and moth- 
ers too will profit by studying Mrs. Gray’s 


mode of ‘‘ bringing up” her girls. The 
Joyous Story of Toto, by Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards (Roberts Brothers), is a collec- 
tion of very pretty fables or fairy-tales, 
suitable for children from eight to twelve. 
Porter & Coates sends two books for 
boys. The Young Wild Fowle Ts. any 
boy will read with pleasure if not profit, 
since the schoolboy pranks rendered are 
of too exciting and unreal a character. 
Cump Fire and Wigwam, by Edward 8. 
Ellis, though a ratherimprobable story, has 
a healthy tone, and is eminently suitable 
for boys who are fond of Indian stories. 
Historic Boys, by KE. 8S. Brooks (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons,) is capital for the young 
people. If it were only to tell them of 
Marcus of Rome, the book is well worth 
buying. The more thoughtful readers 
will appreciate it most, no doubt, but even 
Dick would read most of the sketches 
with interest. his is another book which 
will be a valuable side-light to these who 
are pursuing the Chataqua Literary course. 
The Story of the Nations is a series of 
volumes now in course of publication by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The first of this 
series, Rome, by Arthur Gilman, is an ex- 
cellent book for studious boys and girls 
from thirteen to eighteen. It would 
make a most excellent reading book for 
the use of schools, or for reading aloud at 
a young people’s literary society. One 
young Chatanquan has found it most use- 
ful in preparing his papers on Roman life 
and manners. — Children’s Stortes in 
American History by Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright (Seribner’s), is for younger 
readers though any of the ‘* grown ups” 
will enjoy reading aloud these pleasantly 
told stories. In choosing historical books 
we must remember that though Dick or 
Kate seldom eare for ancient history, 
they will read with avidity such tales as 
these, which tell the early romances of 
their own land.—The Boy’s and Girl's 
Pliny is the third of a series of ancient 
authors made interesting to our young 
people. One great charm for Dick will 
be that each chapter is complete in it- 
self, while the curious anecdotes of ani- 
mals and fishes cannot fail to interest any 
boy or girl. Any one who gets hold of 
the book should not fail to read the in- 
troduction, which gives one a keen re- 
alization of the great eruption of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, and shows how heathen writers had 
learned to redeem the time. Col. Thom- 











as W. Knox brought hisseries of ‘ Boy 
Travellers” to a conclusion last year, and 
there was not a boy who had been fortun- 
ate enough to own even one of those vol- 
umes who did not regret the author’s res- 
olution ; but here isa delightful surprise 
the boys. — The Travels of Marco Polo, 
for boys and girls, by their favorite Col. 
Knox (G. P. Putnam's Sons). The same 
boys i ] 

but tl 


igure im this book as in the others, 
ley are now af home, studying ina 
| cand Geographical 
*the travels of Marco Polo. The 


ook isa companion volume to the Pliny, 





and will please and instruct any boy or 
girl over twelve years of age.—Sculpture 
for Beginners and Students by Clara 
‘Erskine Clement, (White, Stokes & Allen, ) 
is a work that will only interest the 
thoughtful and artistic. Mrs. Clement 
is an authority in art matters, and the 
book will be a welcome present to our 
art students, while parts of it can be read 
aloud for general instruction. Animal 
Stories, Old and New, Told in Picture 
and Verse, by Warrison Weir, looks at a 
easual glance like a book for little ones. 
Under this impression we allowed our 
Dick to look at the pictures and inform 
us how Blossom would like it. The re- 
port was as follows: ‘* This isn’t for Blos- 
som, mamma, this isa jolly book for big 
boys.” (Dick is not eleven.) ‘It’s full 
of first class stories about animals and the 
pictures are just daisy!” The book is one 
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Within the realm of books suitable for 
those of mature years and tastes, and to 
whom the delectable little books of Kate 
Greenaway recall only pleasant reminis- 
cences of the past, the attention is natu- 
rally drawn to the sumptuously illustrated 
editions of the best works of our favorite 
poets. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
perhaps deserve first mention for the ar- 
tistic manner in which they have imbued 
fresh life and added anew charm to The 
Last Leaf of the genial Holmes. Repro- 
duced in fac-simile of the manuscript of 
the author, with a series of twenty-four 


} 


interpretative sketches by skilled artists 
illustrating the spirit of the poem and the 
fancies of its author, the volume is well 
entitled to a foremost mention, and of the 
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that any lover of animals will enjoy 
dipping into, and suitable as a_ pre- 
sent to any but very little folks. 
—fRose Raymond’s Wards, by Margaret 
Vandergrift (Porter & Coates), is a pure 
sweet story fox girls and boys from four- 
teen to twenty. Every character is true 
to life, and many a good lesson is taught 
so gently and lovingly that surely any 
boy and girl will take hint and improve. 
Our young people want some fiction, just 
as they want some sweets—would that 
there were only more of such fiction as 
this to fall into their hands. Last in our 
list comes the gem of the Christmas books: 
‘St. Nicholas Songs” (The Century Co.). 
Here are one hundred and twelve songs, 
grave and gay, set to music by such com- 
posers as Damrosch, Warren, Molley and 
Mosenthal, with exquisite illustrations on 
every page. There are songs for mother 
or children. ‘Two lullabies, ‘‘ Bye, Baby 
Birds are Sleeping” and ‘‘ Bye Baby, 
Night has Come,” forthe former are only 
equalled by such winsome chausonettes 
as ** An April Girl,” ‘‘ Whereona Little 
Child is Born,” or ‘‘ Snowflakes.” Some 
of the songs are just merry nonsense, but 
most of them are the best extant to teach 
to the children for Sunday singing, for 
the little ones will not always be merry 
when singing psalms. ‘The book is a 
household treasure, a worthy gift to any 
member of the circle, and one which all 
will enjoy. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


first attention from contemplative buyers. 
—Dr. Holmes’s contemporary, the Quaker 
poet Whittier, has received a like compli- 
ment in a volume of Poems of Nature, 
issued by the same house. Fourteen of the 
poet’s most beautiful verses have been 
chosen to attest his love for nature, 
each of which are made additionally 
resplendent by: full page illustrations 
by Mr. Elbridge Kingsley, who, that 
he might not fail to secure the true 
spirit of the poet, personally visited 
the scene of each poem. ‘The text is 
printed on one side of the fine heavy paper 
pages, in bold, clear type, the value of the 
whole being still further enhanced by an 
etched portrait of Mr. Whittier given as 
a frontispiece.—Of the works of English 
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poets, Lord Byron’s magnificent romance 


of Childe Harold has been produced in a 
choice edition by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 
of Boston. Never has the passion, the 
grand sweeps of thought of the poem been 
so strikingly portrayed as in this new 
edition, to the illustration of which six- 
teen of the best American engravers have 
given months of service. Whether consid- 
ered artistically or typographically, this 
handsome edition will most strongly com- 
mend itself to the admirers of the great 
poet, and from them receive the warmest 
of weleomes.—No Christmas is complete 
that has not a newly illustrated volume 
of Tennyson. ‘This year the poet is 
represented by three different reproduc- 
tions of his works. Messrs. E, P. Dutton 
& Co., in a illustrated edition of the Lau- 
reate’s Day Dream, have given us not only 
the best conception ever produced of the 
poem, but have placed their imprint upon 
a volume that must ever remain to their 
credit. ‘To speak of the illustrations, 
printed on decorative pages of the most 
thoroughly artistic and pleasing descrip- 
tion, as models of perfect execution of the 
highest skill within the possession of the 
artist seems high praise, but scarcely suf- 
ficient to describe their artistic beauty and 
the magnificence of their production, Upon 
this masterly volume we place our highest 
encomiums of praise.—Assisted by the 
pencils of Church, Fenn, Dielman, Fred- 
ricks and other eminent artists, Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowwell & Co., have issued a 
complete edition of the works of Tenny- 
son in a volume with which even the most 
fastidious cannot find fault. Its outfit is 
plain yet beautiful, the pages are pleas- 
ures to the eye, while the work of the 
artists cannot be too highly commended. 
Each have caught the spirit of their sub- 
ject, and to a most faithful degree. 
The Beauties of Tennyson are produced 
by Messrs. Porter & Coates in a small but 
elegantly illustrated book. ‘Twenty ex- 
tracts from the poet’s grandest verses are 
printed, each opposite a most exquisite 
full page descriptive illustration by Mr. 
Frederick B. Schell, and if the latter has 
been successful in his work the same may 
be truly said of the publishers. So artistic 
a bit of work warrants the fullest recom- 
mendation.—Returning again to Amer- 
ican poets, Longfellow’s Village Black- 
smith meets the eye in a delectable edition 
with illustrations as artistic as they are 


faithful in their interpretation. The 
smith, the loitering children, the old 
blacksmith shop are drawn in a most ad- 
mirable manner in the portraits to which 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., the publish- 
ers, have added their best efforts in man- 
ufacture.—In the magnificent edition of 
The Sermon on the Mount, issued by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, the art of 
the bookmaker reaches its highest point. 
So grand and stately a description of the 
first sermon is not only suitable for holi- 
day presentation, but is of permanent 
value as one of the most beautiful and 
important contributions to biblical litera- 
ture. An introduction is added by Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, while each page of 
this superb volume has an admirably de- 
signed symbolical decorative border. In 
its magnificence and appropriateness, the 
work makes a desirable Christmas gift.— 
For persons of moderate means there can 
be no better present of a literary charac- 
ter than the seven-volume edition of 
Shakespeare issued by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. Bound within covers of a durable 
and yet attractive character, with a me- 
dallion bust of the great bard in gold, and 
the text printed inagreeable type, this au- 
thoritative and complete edition of Shakes- 
peare’s poems and plays constitutes a most 
desirable gift. A glossary of words and 
phrases is appended to each volume, com- 
piled from Dyce’s glossary, and serves to 
render the edition complete. ‘lo the correct 
editorship of Miss A. R. Macfarlane we can 
fully attest.—It is a pleasure to examine 
the work of Miss Susie Barstow Skelding, 
and her publishers, Messrs. White, Stokes 
& Allen, do well in giving to the public 
some work by her each recurring Christ- 
mas. In her new volume of Flowers 


from Here and There are thirty-six poems 


illustrated in the artist’s most  skillfal 
manner. No collection of flower plates 
ever appeared so dainty and so true to 
nature as those within this volume which 
breathes of pansies, azaleas, chrysanthe- 
mums, orchids, roses, buttereups and 
ferns. The letter-press and the reproduce- 
tion of the plates are perfect, and the vol- 
ume is decidedly ‘‘a thing of (rare) 
beauty.”” From the same publishers are 
also received three additions to the charm- 
ing ‘* Flower-Songs Series” of Miss Skeld- 
ing. These are entitled Flowers for 
Wintry Days, Midsummer Flowers and 
Spring Blossoms. Of the artistic excel- 
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ence of these beautiful card-books, cloth- 
ed in covers of Dolly Varden pattern, too 
much cannot be said. They will at cnce 
attract and please the eye of all lovers of 
beauty.—Decidedly a gift for ladies is 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s entertaining volume 
on The Wit of Women, issued by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. Miss Sanborn has 
gathered together an unanswerable amount 
of evidence against the charge that women 
are dovoid of wit and humor. She has 
searched zealously for her material, and for 
her labor she has been well rewarded. Where 
she found the wit of women, and in whom 
and what classes of her sex, we leave for 
our readers to ascertain for themselves. 
No woman can be made the recipient of 
a more appropriate present than this rec- 
ord of a hitherto disputed characteristic 
of her sex.—If there be any who have 
not read Mrs. Stowe’s immortal work, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a new opportunity is 
given for them to do so now in the edi- 
tion just put forth by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflln & Co., and for those no better 
present can be recommended. The new 
edition is prettily bound and well printed 
in clear type. —A compendium of the best 
poems by English writers has been pre- 
pared for the holidays by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. under the title Red-Letter 
Poems. The selections have been made 
with excellent judgment, and as a popu- 
lar handbook of English poetry, from the 
time of Chancer to Swinburne, we know 
of none better, or more likely to suit the 
lover of poetry as well as the student.— 
Wonderful Christmasses of Old by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, with drawings by Fer- 
inand Lungren, comes from the press of 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., telling in a 
readable and interesting manner the 
Christmasses of ancient times from the 
early Roman days to the celebration by the 
pilgrims of the ‘* Maytlower.”*—The de- 
served success of the first series of (Good 
Things of * Life’ has happily led Messrs. 
White, Stokes & Allen to bring out a 
second series. ‘The present volume is fully 
as well calculated to bring the reader to 
tears in laughter as the first, and the tal- 
ents of Messrs. Mitchell, MeVickar and 
Hyde are displayed to the best advantage 
in many of the delightful humorous pic- 
tures scattered throughout the book.— 
If anything was needed to give to the 
Rudder Grange of Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton a new lease of life and the largest 
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audience which any American story has 
ever enjoyed, it was the clever pencil of 
Mr. A. B. Frost, and this the Messrs. 
Scribners happily conceived. The results 
achieved are of the most satisfactory 
character, and there is no story which 
now occurs to us more appropriate for a 
delightful holiday gift than Mr. Stock- 
ton’s inimitable tale of love and adventure 
on a canal- boat, now made so additionally 
enjoyable by the cleverness of one of the 
best of American artists. —Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Co. make a superb description of 
The Thames, trom Source to Sea their 
leading holiday publication. The work 
has been gotten up in a beautiful manner 
with a series of skillful engravings from 
original designs by nearly a dozen leading 
English artists. There is also a deserip- 
tive text.—An outline history of L¢ch- 
ing With thirty plates by members of the 
old and modern schools, is put forth by 
the same house, and will prove not only 
interesting but of permanent value to 
etchers and devotees of the art.—A 


dainty volume of the Complete Poems of 


Charles Dickens, with an interesting pre- 
face concerning the poetical inclinations 
and ability of the great novelist, forms 
a pleasant part of Messrs. White, Stokes 
& Allen's prettiest holiday gifts. The 
little volume is a model of typography, 
even for a house from which we have re- 
ceived the most successful attempts at ar- 
tistic book-making.—A book that will find 
a large constituency among women is Dr. 
Henry C. McCook’s The Women Frends 
of Jesus from the press of Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. The work is a 
thoughtful study of the history and char- 
acter of the Old Testament heroines, the 
friends and associates of Jesus, and com- 
bines religious spirit and scholarship, and 
a display of practical good sense on woman- 
ly topics. It is withal a rare Christmas 
gift for the women of America. — A 
beautiful holiday souvenir is offered by 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls in Mrs. Laura 
C. Holloway’s Adelaide Neilson: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Were this work devoid 
of the undoubted literary skill displayed 
by the author, the rich beauty and artistic 
effect of the book itself would still com- 
mend it to thousands of the admirers of 
the lamented actress. Nine photographs of 
Sarony’s finest execution, and a picture 
of Miss Neilson’s grave, add increased in- 
terest to this elegant literary and ar- 
tistic holiday gift. 
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WAYSIDE LOITERINGS. 


To loiter by the wayside, with notebook and pencilin hand, saving here and there a scrap from the deluge of time. 


—We regret that we were prompted to 
make any comment in our last issue upon 
the story concerning the domestic rela- 
tions of Mrs. Nellie Grant-Sartoris, since 
the statements therein made now appear 
to have no foundation whatever in fact, 
as the following letter from Col. Fred. D. 
Grant makes clear to us: 

The Editorof The Brooklyn Magazine: 

While thanking you for the kind expressions 
directed towards a member of our family con- 
tained in the article published in your last 
number, which has been brought to my atten- 
tion, permit me to say that the story circulated 
upon which your remarks are based, is as false 
as itisabsurd. It must have originated with 
some person who disliked my father and his 
family, and who wished to add pain to the 
great grief it was suffering. 

F. D. GRANT. 

The story was believed to have emanated 
from an authoritative source, and this 
fact led us, in common with scores of 
other periodicals throughout the country, 
to comment thereon, and naturally to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Sartoris. 





—An amusing incident, worthy of 
record, occurred in one of the leading 
New York publishing houses, a few days 
since. <A well-known English publisher, 
visiting this country, after a lengthy 
consultation with the leading member of 
the firm concerning an English edition of 
a recent anonymous American novel, was 
being escorted ont of the private office, the 
conversation progressing as the two gen- 
tlemen walked through the outer offices. 
‘‘Mychief reason,” said the English pub- 
lisher as he stopped at the end of the 
outer office and was parting with his 
American contemporary, ‘ for hesitating 
at all about undertaking an English edi- 
tion is because the novel is anonymous, a 
custom which has grown out of all decent 
proportions in your country since the non- 
sensical example set by the author of that 
stupid book, **’The Breadwinners.” As 
these last words were spoken, a gentleman 
seated at a desk immediately behind the 
speaker, looked up, quietly smiled and 
resumed adocument which he had dropped 
in to sign at the request of his publisher. 
A quiet smile also spread over the face of 


—Charles Swain. 


the American publisher as he furtively 
glanced over the shoulder of his English 
brother and detected, seated at the desk, 
the unknown, but to him familiar features 
of the author of ‘* The Breadwinners !” 
* 
* 
—Few of the contemporaries of Edgar 
Allan Poe had a loftier opinion of his 
works than did the late Charles Fenno 
Hoffman. ‘* His isa wonderful genius, as 
peculiar as it is rare,” Hoffman was wont 
to remark, and up to the time of his death 
a few months since, even during his con- 
finement in the asylum where he was under 
mental treatment, did this high regard 
remain with Iloffman. The following 
unpublished incident furnished by a prom- 
inent author shows his enthusiasm upon 
first reading Poe’s ‘** Raven :” One even- 
ing calling at Hoffinan’s house, I brought 
with mea copy of the poem which was then 
just published. He at once became all 
enthusiasm when I read a few lines to 
him, and taking the book from my hand, 
he read the poem aloud in that fine 
musical voice and splendid intonation 
which were so characteristic of him. At 
the close he heaved a deep sigh, and said 
in a low tone, * It’s meaning to me is very 
obvious : Despair brooding over wisdom.’ 
A few days thereafter meeting Mr. Emer- 
son, I repeated Hoffman’s words to him, 
whereupon Emerson replied, ‘ Well, there 
are many attracted by the poem ; for my- 
self, I see nothing whatever in it.’ 


* 


—The compiling of family genealogies 
has suddenly leaped into great vogue and 
popularity among the leading families,and 
more especially those of Knickerbocker 
origin, of Brooklyn, one prominent print- 
ing establishment having not less than 
thirteen different ones now going through 
its presses. ‘l'o enumerate the names rep- 
resented by these genealogies would bea 
breach of confidence reposed in the writer, 
but it is highly amusing to read some of 
the events which find a place in these 
family records and the methods by which 
the biographers have traced their lineage 
to some of the Pilgrim Fathers or one of 
the Georges of England. The number of 
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** blue-blood ” families in Brooklyn are, 
through these genealogies, made known 
for the first time, and even these wil] not 
bring the interesting and surprising in- 
formation to the public since many are 
privately printed for circulation in the 
family alone : and being of interest to a 
limited number, never find their way to 
the shelves of public libraries unless a 
special effort is made to secure them. 
ok 

—It will doubtless be of considerable 
interest to those engaged in search of ge- 
nealogical matter to learn, should they not 
be aware of the fact,that Brooklyn affords 
every possible opportunity for the en- 
couragement of this branch of literature, 
since it has in the Library of the Long 
Island Historical Society the second best 
collection of this class of books in the 
country, consisting of more than seven 
hundred family records, many of which 
are exceedingly rare and valuable. Besides 
these the compiler would be greatly aided 
by the large number of state and town 
histories, many of which contain geneal- 
ogies. ‘This collection is very full, par- 
ticularly in books relating to the State of 
New York and the New England States, 
while the southern and western parts of 
the country are well represented. ‘There 
are many pamphlets which after a time, 
because of their slight form, become very 
rare, though they contain much valuable 
information. ‘The society owns many thou- 
sand of such pamplets, so arranged as to 
be immediately accessible to members. 
Should anyone therefore become full of 
the ideathat his or her family record is 
deserved of a more permanent form than 
is afforded by the storehouse of the mem- 
ory, every assistance is here offered, and 
of which they may availthemselves. But 
if the ancestry of a family offers no better 
material for a lasting record than what 
was contained in several of the genealogies 
the writer was privileged to read, it had 
better be left unwritten. 

* 
* 

—We are requested by several corres- 
pondents to print ‘‘the details of the 
proposed excursion of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle to Europe next summer.” In re- 
sponse to these repeated inquiries, we are 
authorized by Dr. Talmage to state that 
no such excursion will take place next 
summer or at any other time, and that 


the project was never contemplated nor 
considered by the trustees or members of 
the Tabernacle. It is to be hoped that 
this direct statement from Dr. ‘Talmage 
will put an end to the silly and misleading 
reports constantly circulated regarding a 
project that would be utterly impractica- 
ble and would never receive the approval 
of neither the pastor or a majority of 
the members of the church referred to. 





—-**T wish,” said a physician in con- 
versation recently, ** that I might convince 
gentlemen who smoke cigars of the great 
danger attending the practice of allowing 
their cigars to be handled by every stranger 
who may approach them in the street for 
the purpose of securing a light from their 
own cigar. <A friend of mine cut his 
finger one day. Before the cut had healed, 
some sort of poison was deposited in it. 
The hand became stiff and swollen, and 
finally began to puff up as though it was 
inflated with air. He came to me, and 
after I had prescribed for him, we left my 
office together. TI had just Jit a fresh 
cigar. In the street my friend asked me 
foralight. I handed him my cigar. When 
he returned it to me I threw it away, and 
drawing a fresh cigar from my pocket, lit 
it with a match. My friend looked at me 
in astonishment, and said he was sorry I 
considered it necessary to throw my cigar 
away. I told him I did that to teach 
him that he had no more right to handle 
my cigar with his injured hand than a 
leper has to kiss a healthy baby. Of course 
he saw what I meant right off, and was 
always very careful after that. If I had 
acted as a great many men and women 
would consider it right to act, he would 
have gone around handling cigars promis- 
cuously, and perhaps have caused a great 
deal of misery.” 


* 


—In proof of the assertion that station 
and honor is often acquired by those who 
began their career at the foot of the lad- 
der, we need only glance at the lives of 
some of the greatest Americans whose 
names grace the pages of our country’s 
history. Benjamin Franklin was a print- 
er’s devil, receiving, we believe, at the 
start, but $1. per week as salary. Wash- 
ington Irving and Motley the historian, 
were poor but ambitious law students, as 
were also William Cullen Bryant and De 
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Witt Clinton. Patrick Henry, the greatest 
of all orators, commenced the battle of 
life as a hunter and tavern-keeper, while 
Robert Fulton, the steamboat inventor, 
began asa modest landscape artist. Alex- 
ander Hamilton started as a poorly-paid 
clerk, and John Hancock acted in the 
same capacity in his uncle’s counting- 
room. Robert Morris was also a clerk, and 
Fisher Ames, the friend of Washington 
and the silver-tongued orator, taught a 
handful of scholars in a country school 
house, and so we might enumerate scores 
of others. A. T’. Stewart at first a school- 
teacher: George W. Childs a shop-boy : 
Elias Howe, a mill-hand; Jay Gould, a 
mouse-trap vender; Henry Wilson, a 
farm-hand and afterwards a_ cobbler; 
George Peabody, an office-boy, and P. T. 
Barnum, a clerk in a country store. 





—The regulations of the United States 
Cremation Company, which has its cre- 
matory at Fresh Pond, Long Island, 
require that each application for incinera- 
tion shall be made in writing by the 
family of the deceased, accompanied by 
the formal physician’s certificate. Every 
incineration must be attended by some 
relative of the deceased or representative 
of the family, the incineration may be as 
private as the friends of the deceased may 
desire. No special preparation of body 
or clothing is necessary. ‘The body will 
be incinerated in the clothing as received, 
and inthe ease if specially requested. It is 
expected that funeral services will termin- 
ate prior to the removal of the body to the 
crematory, although in all cases where de- 
sired, ceremonies or services may be held 
in connection with the incineration. The 
cease or coffin in which the body is carried to 
the crematory should be inexpensive, and 
is burned after the incineration. In every 
instance of death from contagious disease, 
the case is burned with the body, and no 
exposure of the body permitted. The 
body may be taken to the crematory by 
the friends of the deceased,or, if desired, 
will be conveyed thither by the Company, 
at an expense not exceeding the usual 
charge for like service. The price of in- 
cineration is $25, always payable in ad- 
vance. Urns and vases for preserving the 
ashes may be obtained from the Company 
at moderate cost according to material 
and design. ‘he urns may be stored in 


the vaults of the crematory at moderate 
expense, or the ashes may be taken away 
by the friends of the deceased in a recep- 
tacle provided by the Company. 

ok 


—‘* Christmas Day always reminds me,” 
said General Molineux the other evening 
to the writer, ‘* of the year 1863 when, as 
Commissioner for the exchange of prison- 
ers, I spent some days in the Confederate 
lines in the Trans- Mississippi Department. 
Thad made a large exchange of prisoners 
with Gen. Dick Taylor, son of Zachariah 
Taylor on Christmas day, and was 
marching my regained band of men out 
of the lines when a voice behind me cried 
piteously. ‘Colonel, are you going to 
leave me ?’ I turned around and saw my 
old orderly among some twenty or thirty 
Union prisoners whom I had to leave be- 
hind owing to my inability from lack of 
proper exchange onmy part. The man 
had been a most faithful orderly, and I 
hated to leave him in the hands of the 
Confederates, yet what could I do ? I had 
no prisoner of theirs to exchange, and it 
would have been unfair to have given 
back one of the men already exchanged. 
Turning to General Taylor, I said, ‘ Here, 
General, is my old orderly, I am very 
anxious to regain possession of him, but 
can give no exchange. Will you return 
him to me as a compliment?’ Taylor 
looked at me in an amused way, hesitated, 
then drawing me aside, said ‘Give me 
two reams of writing paper and a couple 
of bottles of whiskey, and you can take 
him.’ I immediately closed the bargain, 
and once more had possession of my or- 
derly. ‘The incident illustrates the valu- 
ation which the Confederates placed upon 
their prisoners.” 





—Rev. Edward Everett Hale believes 
that three hours a day is as large an aver- 
age of desk-work as aman of letters 
should try for. ‘I have,” he admits, 
‘‘ written fortwelve consecutive hours, but 
this is only a fowr de force, and in the long 
run you waste strength if you do not hold, 
every day, quite closely to the average.” 
Mr. Hale believes that the brain should 
not be excited or even worked hard for 
six hours before bedtime. The evening 
occupation should be light and pleasant, 
as musie, conversation or attendance at 
the theatre, or a stroll insummer. No 
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work of any kind should be done in the 
hour after dinner, or after any substan- 
tial meal as all the vital force is required 
for the beginning of digestion. ‘Sleep 
nine hours it you can, but do net allow 
yourself less than seven,” is Mr. Hale’s 
closing injunction. 





—A well-known Brooklyn lady who has 
just returned from an extensive Euro- 
pean tour tells of an interview she enjoyed 
with Miss Florence Nightingale, the fam- 
ous heroine, at her London home. Dur- 
ing the conversation she could not fail to 
notice the singular shape of that eminent 
lady’s foot. She had never heard that 
Miss Nightingale was lame, or malformed, 
but certainly something was the matter. 
Her curiosity prompted her to inquire of 
a mutual friend, who at once explained 
that Miss Nightingale, despising the mod- 
ern instruments of torture vended by 
fashionable boot-makers, is accustomed to 
plant her stocking foot firmly on a piece 
of leather, draw the outline of the figure 
it forms, and have her shoe made to cor- 
respond exactly with it. 


—During Christmas week. Signor Tom- 
asso Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, 
will appear at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music for two evenings, when doubtless 
an opportunity will be offered to witness 
his rendition of ‘*Coriolanus.” Salvini 
may be justly termed the foremost as well 
as the most satisfying actor of modern 
times. As an exponent of overmastering 
passion he is grand and irresistible. The 
critic’s scalpel may attack his acting when 
the tempest has ceased, but it is motion- 
less in the presence of his power. Noone 
who witnesses Salvini’s O/hello can but 
agree with the universal verdict that it is 
the most completely realized expression of 
dramatic intensity and power that exists 
in the world to-day. Nothing has ever 
approached it, nor is it likely that anything 
ever will. 





—The senior brother of Rev. E. P. Roe, 
the famous novelist. is Prof. Alfred C. 
Roe, well known in Brooklyn as the prin- 
cipal of the Prospect Heights Seminary, in 
Lincoln Place, and it was by him that the 
well-known author was educated in his 
youth, Speaking of his famous brother 


in a recent conversation, Prof. Roe, said : 
‘« Edward was cheerful, healthy and obe- 
dient in his youth, about as studious as 
the average boy who is fond of play. I 
think he was about twelve years of age 
when he commenced scribbling odd pieces 
for the local papers of Cornwall. The fas- 
cination of seeing his scraps and thoughts 
in print led him on until shortly Dr. Field 
accepted some of his youthful fancies and 
printed them in the Lvangelist. That was 
a great day for Edward. His first book 
‘ Barriers Burned Away’ was written in 
Chicago, and was suggested to him by the 
great fire of which he was aspectator. He 
finished nearly the whole book while the 
ashes were still hot. But to have it pub- 
lished was not quite so easy, and after 
making numerous unsuccessful efforts he 
eventually found a publisher in New York 
more favorably impressed with his work 
than the others had been, and by a prom- 
ise of supplying the publisher with some of 
his most luscious strawberries, of which 
he was then already a great producer, an 
arrangement was effected to bring the 
book out. Edward got $100, for it, but 
whether that sum was intended in return 
for the book or the strawberries, never ap- 
peared very clear to him. Our mother, 
you know, always believed that Edward 
was destined to be a genius and a great 
man, and this led her to name him for 
Edward Payson the great preacher, for 
whom she cherished a great reverence. 
My brother has stopped preaching almost 
entirely, in the belief that he can serve 
humanity far better through his books 
and certainly secure larger audiences. He 
preaches probably six times duringa year, 
and then only in the vicinity of Cornwall. 
The pressure brought upon him for liter- 
ary work is very great, and comes from 
every periodical in the country. Edward 
has a family of three girls and two boys, 
the oldest is a girl of twenty now engaged 
to be married.. He is often much distress- 
ed by curiosity seekers who invade his 
home, and so great is this that during the 
summer months he frequently runs away 
to some obscure rural country place where 
he is unknown, and can perform his liter- 
ary work undisturbed. Edward has many 
good qualities, is a thoroughly good man, 
and I am glad he is winning such laurels 
for himself.” Prof. Roe is fourteen years 
older than his brother, whom he resem- 
bles very much in appearance, and isa 
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highly educated gentleman. The brother’s 
only sister, Miss Mary A. Roe, has also de- 
cided literary abilities, and is now engaged 
upon a novel the scenes of which are laid 
in the mines of Penisylvania, and will be 
descriptive of the home-life of the strikers 
and colliers in the coal region. Miss Roe’s 
book is to be published during the present 
month. 








—Miss Louisa M. Alcott is said to have 
the wonderful power of carrying over a 
dozen plots in her head ata time,thinking 
them over whenever she is in the mood, 
sometimes she carries a plot thus for 
years, and suddenly finds it all ready to be 
written. Often, in the dead waste and 
middle of the night, she lies awake and 
plans whole chapters, word for word, and, 
when daylight comes, has only to write 
them as if she were copying. In _ her 
hardest working days, she used to write 
fourteen hours in the twenty-four, sitting 
steadily at her work, and scarcely tasting 
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food till her daily task was done. Very 
few of her stories have been written in 
Concord. ‘This peaceful, pleasant place, 
whose fields are classic ground, utterly 
lacks inspiration for Miss Alcott. She 
calls it ‘this dull town’; and, when she 
has astory to write, she goes to Boston, 
hires a quiet room, and shuts herself up 
in it, and waits for an ‘east wind of 
inspiration,” which never fails. In a 
month or so, the book will be done ; and 
its author comes out, ‘tired, hungry, and 
cross,” and ready to go back to Concord 
and vegetate fora time. When engaged 
in the work of composition, her characters 
seem more real to her than actual people. 
They will not obey her,—she merely 
writes of them what she seems to see and 
hear —and sometimes these shadows whom 
she has conjured almost affright her with 
their wilful reality. She never copies, 
and seldom corrects,—from before these 
men and women, great and small, she 
pulls away the curtain, and let us see 
them as they are. 


OLD FAVORITES. 


‘Old poetry, but choicely good.” —Tzaak Walton. 


(Reprinted by request.) 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN ST. PETER'’S. 


WRITTEN BY Mrs. HELEN HUNT JACKSON IN 
RoME, DECEMBER 26, 1868. 


Low on the marble floor I lie ; 
Iam alone; 
Though friendly voices whisper nigh, 
And foreign crowds are passing by. 
IT am alone. 
Great hymns float through 
The shadowed aisles, I hear a slow 
Refrain, ‘‘ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


With tender joy all others thrill ; 
I have but tears; 
The false priests’ voices, high and shrill, 
Reiterate the ‘‘ Peace, good will ;” 
I have but tears. 
I hear anew 
The nails and scourge; then come the low, 
Sad words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


Close by my side the poor souls kneel ; 
I turn away ; 
Half-pitying looks at me they steal ; 
They think, because I do not feel, 
I turn away, 


Ah! if they knew, 
How, following them where ’er they go, 
Jhear, ‘‘ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do !” 


Above the organ’s sweetest strains 
T hear the groans 
Of prisoners, who lie in chains 
So near, and in such mortal pains, 
I hear the groans. 
But Christ walks through 
The dungeons of St. Angelo, 
And says, ‘‘ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


And now the music sinks to sighs ; 
The lights grow dim ; 
The Pastorella’s melodies 
In lingering echoes float and rise ; 
The lights grow dim. 
More clear and true, 
In this sweet silence, seem to flow 
The words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


The dawn swings incense, silver gray ; 
The night is past ; 
Now comes, triumphant, God’s full day ; 
No priest, no church can bar its way ; 
The night is past ; 
How, on this blue 
Of God's great banner, blaze and glow 
The words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do!” 
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“WHILE THE CHRISTMAS LOG IS 
BURNING.” 


Hail to the night when we gather once more 
All the forms we love to meet ; 

When we've many a guest that’s dear to our 

breast, 

And the household dog at our feet. 

Who would not be in the circle of glee 
When heart to heart is yearning ; 

When joy breathes out in the Jaughing shout 
While the Christmas log is burning? 


Tis one of the fairy hours of life. 
When the world seems all of light ; 

For the thought of woe, or the name of a foe, 
Ne’er darkens the festive night, 

When bursting mirth rings round the hearth, 
Oh! where is the spirit that’s mourning, 

While merry beJls chime with the carol rhyme, 
And the Christmas log is burning ? 


Then is the time when the gray old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth; 

When brows and eyes bear no disguise, 
But flush and gleam with truth. 

Oh! then is the time when the soul exults, 
And seems right heavenward turning ; 
When we love and bless the hands we press, 

While the Christmas log is burning. 
ELIZA Cook. 





—<+ »- 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


It was the calm and silent night, 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three ! 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain : 
Appollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


‘Twas in the calm and silent night ! 

The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home ! 
Triumphal arches. gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundles sway: 
What wrecked the Roman, what befell ‘ 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed, for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars! his only thought,— 
The air, how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


Oh, strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 

The earth was still, and knew not why 
The world was listening, unawares! 


How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever 
To that still moment, none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 
It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 
The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 
ALFRED DOMETT. 


— cee -— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I care not for spring; on his fickle wing, 
Let the blossoms and buds be borne 4 

He woosthem amain with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn, 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself, 
Nor his own changing mind an hour ; 

He'll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He'll wither your youngest flower. 


Let the summer sun to his bright home run, 
He shall be never sought by me ; 
When he’s dimmed by a cloud, I can laugh 
aloud, 
And care not how sulky he be! 
For his darling child is the madness wild 
That sports in fierce fever’s train ; 
And when love is too strong, it doesn’t last 
long. 


As many have found to their pain. 
3 ] 


A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light, 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 
Has a far sweeter sheen for me, I ween. 
Than the broad and unblushing noon, 
But every leaf awakens my grief, 
As it lieth beneath the tree ; 
So let autumn air be never so fair, 
It by no means agrees with me 


But my song I troll out for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold ; 

A bumper 1 drain, and with might and main, 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old! 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 
That shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we'll keep him up, while there’s bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we'll part. 


In his honest pride, he scorns vo hide 
One jot of his hard-weather scars : 
They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same 
trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 
Then again I sing till the roof doth ring, 
And it echoes from wall to wall, 
To the stout old wight, fair welc 
As the King of the Seasons all! 
CHARLES DICKENS 


me to-night, 
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WINTER FASHION ITEMS. 


Madame Caroline, the Parisian modiste 
at Messrs. Wechsler & Abraham’s, gives 
the following hints to ladies in regard to 
winter fashions. 

Crescent brooches retain their hold upon 
popular favor. Some of the newer styles 
are birds and animals, studded with prec- 
ious stones. There isa growing fancy for 
catching up draperies with clasps of gold, 
silver or bronze: 
chased. 
being utilized for the purpose. 


in odd designs, richly 
Very old pieces of jewelry are 
Among 
the novelties in linen collars, are bands 
that do not lap, but are fastened witha 
narrow ribbon that is drawn through two 
eyelets and is tied in a little bow. 

Cloth suits will be the leading stvle for 
street costumes. The trimmings employed 
will be fur, Astrakan and the many fancy 
braids now in style. For the cold season 
there are in preparation heavier garments 
of cloth and seal plush, the nice qualities 
of which are a good substitute for seal- 
The 


dresses are varied in design with stripes 


skin. new goods for handsome 


predominating. Beaded gimps to match 
in color the most prominent shade in the 
costume will be extensively used. 

Cloak clasps are in the most elegant 
designs, some being made from the teeth 
of antediluvian animals. Tour are re- 
quired for one set, they being about three 
They are also mounted 
* Mushroom-tint is a 
[It is dark enough to 
be popular for traveling suits, it does not 


inches long. 
singly as brooches. 


popular new shade. 


show the dust and does not make too 
sombre a costume. 


HOLIDAY NOTES. 


Judges and lovers of art pottery say 
they find Wechsler & Abraham’s a great 
scource of pleasure and profit. There 


must be something in this, since in a 
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single day nearly $1,500 worth of these 
decorative articles were sold, for pres- 
ents, mostly, it is supposed. No matter 
what the ‘‘oeccasion,” a piece from the 
hundreds of different exquisite designs in 
ITungarian cabinet vases, hand painted 
plaques, bisque figures, fine cut glass, 
Bohemian, Austrian and other colored 
and iridescent table articles is certain to 
be acceptable and appropiate. ‘The shapes 
are charmingly odd, queerly fashioned and 
finished. Even those who affect the in- 
different in things of this sort own to an 
interest in this ware. 

Probably you’ve an eye on something 
in the furniture way, attractive enough, 
you say, but costly. Never more mistaken. 
At Weehsler & Abraham’s artistic chairs, 
quaintly fashioned parlor desks, curiously 
wrought cabinets, carved parlor tables, 
embossed leather chairs, are so strikingly 
cheap that a glance at the price ticket on 
each will be a surprise to you, some folks 
blame machinery for creating this havoc 
in the price of art and antique furniture. 
‘That's nonsense, most every piece is handy 
work, 


DECEMBER AMUSEMENTS. 


The insatiate demand on the part of 
the publie has led the management of the 
Brooklyn Theatre to give over the entire 
month of December to the production of 
comedy. ‘The people demand it, and we 
must supply it,” is Mr. Wilson’s explana- 
tion, and forthwith is presented Mr. Gus. 
Williams for the first week in his new 
play “O, what a Night,” who in turn on 
Monday, December “th, will be succeeded 
by the ridiculous but successful piece 
“We, Us & Co,” The following week a 
new comedy piece, ‘‘ The Tigers,” which 
has achieved such instantaneous success 
in the West, will be given for the first 
time in Brooklyn; with Mr. M. B. Curtis 
on Monday, December the 21st, in his 
interpretation of the commercial drummer 
in **Sam’l of Posen.” The last week of 
the month and year will be made notable 
by the appearance of Miss Mary Anderson 
in a repertoire including ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet” and ‘* Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
At the Criterion ‘Theatre, where the re- 
sults have thus far exceeded the highest 
expectations, the Rosina Vokes Comedy 
Company will appear on December 7th, 
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RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look new, 
not warnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Contains 
oil, Softens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Beware of imitations. Button & Ortiey, Mfrs., N. Y, 





ieee DuBois, 
Popular 


Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON STREET. 


New and Elegant Winter 


Styles in Gentlemen’s Scarfs, 
Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


LADIES 


realize what it would be worth to 





be assured of a 


GENUINE REMEDY 


for blemishes of the skin. 
Cutaneous affections come to al- 

most everyone—from the baby to 

the grandfather—sooner or later. 
Fifty years’ test warrants the 


following, 


PALMER’S SKIN SUCCESS 


cures diseases of the skin. 





1807. 





BEFORE BUYING YOUR 
FURNITURE & CARPETS, 


FOR THIS FALL’S FURNISHING OR RE-FURNISHING, 


STUDY YOUR 
Ash Chamber Suites 
Cherry ‘ 

Walnut ‘ 


“cs 


INTEREST BY 


** with marble top 
Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, 
marble top 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 
fancy coverings. 
Parlor Suites, 7 ( pieces in spun silk only.. 
coverings, 


in hair cloth and 


49.00 


ing mattress 
Pier Glass, French Plate, . 
Walnut Bedsteads 
Walnut Bereau 





EXAMINING THE FOLLOWING PRICE LIST: 


Chiffoniers 

Walnut and Ash Sideboards 

Cylinder Book Cases 

Walnut Wardrobes 

Walnut Extension Tables . 

Mogquette Carpets, best 7 per yard.. 
Body Brussels, per yard 

Tapestry, 

All-wool Ingrain ‘* “ 

Cotton and Wool ‘ es 

Cotton 5 

PURIt DAQURIOHEEN SS cud CSC eee ees isieceone 15. 00 
Hair Top Mattresses 

Shades per pair 

Parlor Stoves 


(@¥" Desiring to give entire satisfaction in everything, the purchase money will be returned should 


any article be found other than as represented. 


Easy Terms of Credit Given if Desired. 


COWPERTHWAIT CoO., 


408 to 414 Fulton Street, Cor. Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 
, xu 
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WILSON’S 
xriOosS CREAM, 


Depot, 290 & 292 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


(Onposite Loeser’s.) 


To Churches and Charities, - 
To Families, - - - 


OUR FAMOUS 


. $1.00 per gallon. 
$1.20 ‘“ ‘“ 


FLATLAND OYSTERS 


Delivered to Families for Stewing or Frying. Prepared to Fry, and on the half- 
shell. 





Educational Institutions. 





Teachers’ Agency. 
H. Hesse’s Teachers’ Agency, 


86 WEST 2ist ST.. NEW YORK. 





Supplies competent teachers, tutors, governesses, lecturers, 
singers, etc., resident and visiting, American and for- 


eign, in every department of art and learning. 





Parents and guardians advired in choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 


Ex-Secretary Evarts aod Cyrus W. Field. 





New Jersey—Morristown. 


St. Hilda’s School, 





MORRISTOWN, N. J. 





A Boarding School for Girls. Under the charge of the 
Sisters of st. John Baptist. For terms, etc., address 


THE SisTER IN CHARGE. 





New York—Brooklyn. 


Mrs. R. Goodwin’s 
(Nee W. A. Henrichsen) 
SELECT ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
For Youne LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
(Limited to Eighty.) 
No. 154 MONTAGUE STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Further particulars apply as above, or at private residence, 
95 Joralemon S:reet. 





New York—Flushing. 


Miss Shepard’s School, 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 
A few boarders taken in the family. Terms moderate. 
Circulars sent on application. 


Winter Resorts. 


{TUBBLEFIELD HOUSE, MACON, GA, 





Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 
Mrs. S. L. WHITEHURST, 
Proprietress, 
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St JAMES HOTEL. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 
GrorGE A. LAMB, PROPRIETOR. 

This perfectly equipped house is situated in 
the midst of a country abounding with beautiful 
and health giving hills, lakes and orange groves ; 
is built of brick, with bells and speaking tubes and 
is the only fire-proof hotel in Tallahcsse. Con- 
venient to Telegraph, Post Office and Livery 
Stables. Special rates to Commercial men and 
every inducement for Tourists and Pleasure 
Seekers. 

Personal attention to the comfort of guests. 

WRITE FOR TERMS. 





(THE UPLANDS HOTEL. 
Eastman, Ga. 
Is now open to the travelling public. It is located on the 
E. T. V. & G. R. KR, 57 miles south of Macon, upon the 
high, rolling uplands in the midst of the pine forest, the 
most healthy section of our country, Summer as well as 
Winter. The houre is large and commodious, Strictly tiret- 
class in all its appointments. Rooms large and elegant, 
lighted with gas aud heated by wood fires. Capacity for 
150 guests. Come and see us, and we will make you com- 
fortable at very reasonable rates. Special arrangements 
with families. ‘Two daily trains each way, North and 
South. Wine at the Uplands. 
DR. E. 8S. E. BRYAN, 
Manager. 





port ORANGE, FLORIDA. 
PORT ORANGE HOUSE, 
ON THE HALIFAX RIVER. 


Fine Boating, Fishing, Oysters, Clams, Shoot- 
ing, Bathing, &c. Rates : $2.00 per day ; $10.00 
per week. 

E. A. McDANIEL, Proprietor. 
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SILVERWARE. JEWELRY. CLOCKS. 


Webster Bros. & Co., 


Having completed the extension of their store 
through to Liberty Street, adding new and ele- 
gant goods in each department of their exten- 
sive stock, making it the largest ever offered in 
the City, take pleasure in inviting the public to. 
inspect them. 


241 & 243 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 


THE UNIVERSITY: 


A Literary and Critical Journal, published every Saturday, 
at Chicago. 


The University is not the organ of any college ; it is 
not distinctively an educational paper ; but it aims to deal 
with living issues from the university stand-point—to re- 
flect the ripest American scholarship in its discussion of 
politics, religion, education, science, literature and art in 
their various bearings. Its publishers solicit the sub- 
scription of all persons interested in the support of an 
independent exponent of liberal culture on a plane of su- 
perior excellence. 

. Price per year, $2.50. Per copy, 5 cents. 

Special trial offer to those who see this advertisement. 
Send 25 two.cent stamps and receive Zhe University three 
months on trial. Specimen copies —three different issues— 
will be mailed to any address for examination on receipt of 
10 cents. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Rorascult] 


2698271 Furton Sr. 


Importer and Designer of Fashions in 
Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
Fine French Flowers for Corsage, 


Bridal-wear, <nd Dress Garniture. 


MOURNING MILLINERY 


In the most Artistic Styles and Greatest 
Variety. 


Superior quality at reasonable prices is our rule. 





Worth Giving for Gheishmas, 


——)o(—— 


People frequently wait until the last few days 
prior to Christmas, before selecting any suitable 
present for a member of his or her family or some 
dear friend, and then rush pell-mell through the 
stores and purchase anything that happens to 
strike their eve, often thoughtless as to whether 
it will be appropriate or not. Your desire is to 
give something that will show your love and 
friendship, and that will perpetuate like feelings 
from the receiver. A dozen good Imperial Photo- 
graphs of yourself will enable you to do this for 
just twelve of your relatives or friends, and they 
will cost but Three Dollars at DuRYEA’s, 2538 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. His Imperials are superb 
specimens of the Photographic Art. Mr. Duryea 
superintends all settings personally, and a perfect 
picture can always be relied upon. Take a set- 
ting without delay so that your order can be 


executed in ample time for Christmas. 
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J. SMR. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 


6th Avenue Cars pass the door, NEW YORK. 


CHURCH FURNISHERS, 
Hand Book of Designs by Mail. 
BANNERS in Silk & Gold, 
$5, $7.50, $12, $15 each. 


Newly Imported Silks for same. Hand Book 
by mail free. 
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WicKEON & TODD, 
CLOTHIERS & TAILORS, 


Medium and Fine Clothing, for Men, Youths 
and Children, at Manufactuers’ rates. 


S. WV. Cor. BROADWAY & 4th STREET, 


BROOKi.YN, E. D. 


GOETZ & CO., | WALTER WADE, 
Pianos 194 (1 Organs, MANAGER OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Ottice, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
POSITIVE BARGAINS. | 
Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, 


LOWEST PRICES. EASIEST TERMS. | for Course or Single Entertainments. 


Gl and 83 COURT STREET, | 
One block from City Hall, BROOKLYN. THE LIG HT RUNNI NG 


—)o( 




















Tuning and Repairing a Specialty. 


Open PMvenings. 





‘Home Exerciscr’ [EWING MAGHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL> 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
——= ORANGE,MAS 


30 30 UNION SQUARE NY. CHICAGO, IL ILL. 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. 





durable, comprehensive, ; 
** Home Scnoc.r For P::vsicau Curterr,” 16 
Street, N. Y. Ci:y. Prof. D. L. Down. 


maT IY & WEDDING PR | PYLE’S PHARMACY, 
Lie HU WNSSI 326 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 














FOR SALE BY 
































ACTING PLAYS FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


Tableanx, Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Char- 
ades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods for Amateurs, (wigs, 
beards, face paints, scenery, etc.). Catalogues free. 
Address 
: HAROLD ROORBACH, 





9 Murray Street, New York. 


D O O 
: i. hee SAVE YOUK MONEY!!! 
S$ 00 64, Books, American and Forcign, (Postage Paid), 
at Publisher's Prices. 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? Selections made if desired, and discount given on large 


orders 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- Subscriptions received for all Newspapers and Magazines, 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 


AT CLUB DHS. 
can be used without serious risk to health, U RATES 


Send orders to the 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, KNICKERBO.KER SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
BROOKLYN, 310 FULTON STREET. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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WAUKESHA 
IS A CHARMING SUMMER RESORT 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railways. 











APMED Tae. 


Use the Only Pure Waukesha Water, 


WAUKESHA GLENN. 


The well-known ‘‘Queen of Waters” reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters. Its numerous 





competitors have, one after another, fallen away, until it has no rival. The only spring 
in Waukesha that remains at one temperature both summerand winter, z.¢., 48 


degrees. 








THE MEMORANDUM OF THE LocAL GOVERNMENT BoarD, England, July 13: ‘If any taint, however 
small, of infective material gets access to wells or other sources of drinking water, it imparts to enor- 
mous volumes of water the power of propagating disease.” 


Dr. Joun C. Peters, 88 Madison Avenue, says, ‘‘ When the typhoid germs get into drinking 
water they increase enormously, and reproduce the disease in various ways.” New York Herald. 


THE Dancrrs OF HEALTH REsoRTS.—‘‘ No amount of pure ocean air in the lungs can neutralize 
the bad effects of polluted water in the stomach.”—Mew York Herald. 


THE Lancet, June 30 and July 7, says, ‘‘ Water is the great carrier of the infective germs. Pure 
water should be available at all seasons, but this is especially necessary in warm weather,” 





ImMpuRE WELLS.—Health Commissioner Raymond (Brooklyn) reports : *‘ Since we began our in- 
spection of the condition of 290 pump wells we have clused about 150, The water is unfit for human 


consumption. There are 140 weils yet in existence, about 20 of which are good, being free from im- 
purities.”"——Vew York Herald. 


REPORTS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BoarD, England: ‘‘Of 142 epidemics of typhoid fever» 
observed in various localities, in 125 cases the epidemic had no other determining cause than the use 
of water containing impurities.” 


New York HERALD: ‘Pure water is of more importance than pure milk.” 








WAUKESHA CLENN is everywhere known as, the great kidney, bladder, and diabetes 
cure. Endorsed by medical profession and others, 


Address T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


—— —~—9 ee 


The remarkable popularity and unqualified success accorded the papers thus far published 
in the series of 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS 


has more than justified the belief of its Editor that the interest which such a series of papers 
must naturally contain would be recognized by the people of Brooklyn. We are frank to con- 
fess thatthe success thus far achieved has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. That { 
the interest manifested will be largely increased with each successive paper, admits, we 
think, of little doubt, since the list of subjects still to be discussed are in every particular as full 
of interest as any of those already treated. This statement the following list of subjects 
and the gentlemen who will discuss them, we think, fully substantiates : 


“The Manufacturing Interestsof Brook- | “ Art in Brooklyn.” 
lyn.” | M. F. H. Dr Haas, Ese. 


Wittiam Marsuatt, Esa. 





iat “The Bar of Brooklyn. Its Past and 
“The Religious Condition of Brook- | Present.” 
lyn.” 
Rev. T. De Wirt Tatmaes, D.D. 


Hon. Josrrnu NEttson. 








“* Music in Brooklyn.” 





“The Growth of the City of Brook- Dupiry Buck, Ese. 
lyn.” oe 
y *Rey. Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D. “‘ Brooklyn’s Military Organizations.” 


JEN’L Epwarp L. Morievx. 
Gern’L Epy L. M 





“ Brooklyn’s Postal System.” 


‘“ 9 tae eeee, Kan Rees 3D 
ep on, SN The Literary Side of Brooklyn, 


Grorce W. Bunaay, Esa. 


«“ ae Re See a : 
Taxation in Brooklyn. “ The Amateur Dramatic Element in 
CorporaL JAMES TANNER. | Brooklyn.” 








*Announced, with privilege of withdrawal. | G. Dr Corpova, Esa. 


PAPERS ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


‘* The Future of Brooklyn,” Hon. J.S. T. Stranahan, April number. 

‘The Commerce of Brookly n,” Franklin Woodruff, Esq. , May number, 

‘* Municipal Government,’ “Hon. Demas Barnes, June number. 

‘‘The Aquatic and Athletic Organizations of Brooklyn,” Charles A. Peverelly, Esq., 
July number. 

“Brooklyn as a Dramatic City,” Gabriel Harrison, Esq., August number. 

‘‘The Public Schools of Brooklyn,” Joseph C. Hendrix, Esq., September number, 

‘‘ Journalism in Brooklyn,” Andrew McLean, Esq., October number. 
- —— Military Organizations,” Gen’l Edward L. Molineux. First Paper. November 

umber. : 


Back numbers sent to any address upon receipt of Ten Cents. 





The Yearly Subscription is 


ONE DOLLAR, 


which may be sent direct to the office of 


THE BROOKLYN MACAZINE, 


106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 
. XVIII 
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Office Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S 
Carpet Store, 114 Fulton St., basement 
floor, New York. Cheapest place in the City. 
If not convenient to call, send for samples. 
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B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
46 GRAND St. near 2ND St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Fall Styles now ready. 

GEO. GROOM, 63 BroAapWwAy, BROOKLYN, 
E. D. English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentle- 
men’s Fine Shoes. Repairing and Custom Work 
a Specialty. 


C. A. LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


PICKLED OYSTERS A_ SPECIALTY. 
Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Televhone, No. 431. 


STRICTLY ALL HAVANA FILLED. 
FORE THE PUBLIC. 


THE BEST ,CIGARETTES NOW 














COLLINS & CO., | 
PRINTERS 


(06 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
ly done. Steam Power. Large assortment 


Rear of Court House, 





of type. ‘ ers 


ANDREW MOWBRAY’S. 
Boarding, Sale, Commission 
AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 


233 Schermerhorn 8t., near Bond, Brooklyn. 


The best and most reliable place to buy 
or Sell Horses or Carriages. 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 
"80S °ON “1199 au0YydazaL 





2 By ANDREW MOWBRAY, 
Proprietor. 


A Specialty made of Buying and Selling 
First-class Horses and Carriages on Com- 
mission, 


Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and Saddle 
Horses to let on Reasonable Terms. 


Brooklyn, E. D. Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, MANAGER. 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire Ins. 
Co., Brooklyn ; Fidelity and Casualty Co. Plate Glass, 
Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance, 

OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


H. R. HANLAN, 


Agent, Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
35 GRAND ST , BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near 
the Post Office, Brooklyn, Late "Enge- 
man’s A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 

BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
ae Illustr’d catalogue free. 
. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 
Rockford, ill 

Address No 122. Ruby St. 




























WwiM. H. 

Wall Sst. Ferry, Brooklynx.- 

a to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings. 
Fla me Banners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


LOTHROP, 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, and 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
10 cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U. S. 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn, and has a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughout the country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions ‘or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Contributions of a select and interesting charac- 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as prompt reading and report as possible. 
All MSS. should be written on one side of the paper, 
have attached the name and address of the writer, 
and will only be returned when accompanied by 
sufficient postage. Contributors will confer a 
favor by not vol/ing their manuscripts, 

Address al! communications to THE Epiror, 
THE BROOKLYN MaGazineE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The public is hereby cautioned against 
aT. J. S. CURTISS (or N.S. CURTISS & CO.) 
who is unauthorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


We are now prepared to supply bound 
copies of Volume II of THE BrooKLyNn 
MAGAZINE, completed with the Sept. num- 
ber, at the following prices, in exchange 
for the six numbers if returned in good 
condition ; Full cloth, 75 cents ; half roan, 
90 cts.; half morocco, $1.25; half morocco, 
extra, gilt edge, $2.00, or in any style of 
binding to suit the subscriber’s taste. 
Missing numbers in the volume will be 
supplied at the usual price, 10 cents per 
copy. ‘Transportation charges, each way, 
must be paid by the sender; the postage 
on the six numbers is 10 cents. 

Please send in orders early to insure 
speedy execution to 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 
106 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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SENSIBLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A large number of holiday buyers are just now 
thoughtfully considering what they shall purchase 
as Christmas presents for some near relatives and 
dear friends. To these persons therefore a sug- 
gestive hint will not be amiss. You will be sure 
to please your friends if you select something for 
his or her home, for everybody likes to have their 
home feel comfortable and look beautiful. When 
you have decided this question there remains but 
one thing more to do, and that is at your first op- 
portunity pay a visit to the spacious warerooms 
of the leading and reliable art furniture house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, corner of Clinton and 
Fulton Streets, and examine their unsurpassed 
stock of holiday novelties. Here you will find, 
in endless variety and at astonishingly low prices, 
unique and beautiful tables, chairs, settees, book- 
cases, bric-a-brac, cesks, bedsteads, cabinets, 
portiers, and decorative art fixings of every de- 
You should by all means include a 
purchase from Lang & Nau’s among your Holi- 
day Presents. Visit their warerooms and be 
convinced of the truth of this statement. 





FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Our representative called the other day at Mr. 
A. Korber’s art reception parlors, No. 155 Mon- 
tague St., near Clinton, and was delighted at the 
beautiful specimens displayed of his artistic taste. 
Besides manufacturing to order, from original 
designs, all conceivable styles in fine furniture 
and decorations, he makes specialties of entirely 
remodeling rooms and halls, introducing appro- 
priate fixings to correspond with his patron’s tastes. 
Gentlemen’s smoking-rooms in antique styles ; 
original designs in frescoing ; paneled ceiling in 
relief; dados; stained glass; hangings; hard 
wood floors, doors, trim and wood mantels ; 
handsome wall-papers of new designs in all colors 
to harmonize with carpets and decorations, and 
in fact everything requisite for ornamenting and 
beautifying the home. ‘The interior decorations 
in the homes of many of our leading citizens will 
best testify to Mr. Korber’s ability to please any 
taste, All Mr. Korber’s work is executed under 
his personal supervision at his factory, 353 and 
355 Adams St., and the public can be assured of 
superior workmanship at moderate prices. 
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GOLD, 


PRODUCES greatest brilliancy. 
IS HARMLESS in every respect. 





Sal 
SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, Ze MErALS 


REQUIRES least labor. 
19 YEARS in houseltoid use. 


Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on receipt < of 15 cents in stam 
CAUTION — See that fuli name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and ye - label is on b0%, 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 


THE ELECTRO SILICON co. oT) » 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Our plan is meeting with great suc 
cess. 
Parties supplied in all sections with 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


No price list, as stock is constantly 
changing. Correspondence promptly and 
cheerfully answered. Send stamp, stating 
size, description, approximate price, etc., 
of machine wanted. 


BUTMAN & CO., 
74 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Specialty in second-hand. 

New wheels for exchange, ete. 

Machines bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


PAX! PAX! PAX! 


How easy it is to catch cold, and how hard 
it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not 
attended to in season. 

There is nothing equal to PAX as a Safe 
and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung 
Affections. 


PAX is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a 


box. 
PAX! PAX! 





PAX! 





‘W. R. HEGEMAN, 
Dealer in Fish, Oysters & Clams, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


IRA A. KIMBALL, 
Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. oth Ave. and 9th St. » Brooklyn. 











Stevens’ Pharmacy 


Cor. Court St, and Atlantic Ave. 
PURE DRUGS. 
FrPUnD SsoDaA WATiaAn, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 


te" MANAGED BY LADIES. 
BROOKLYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
No. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks 
from Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
PIANOS AND MUSIC. 


CHAS. W. HELD, 


No. 481 FULTON STREET, 
Opp. Wechsler & Abraham’s. BROOKLYN. 
Agent for Kranich & Bach Pianos. 


‘“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 

















The Best Pianos Sold on 
Easy Monthly Payments. 
Warerooms, 336 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


$5 to $20 Monthly Installments. $5 to$20 | Moncaettuments im the 


Possesses the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 
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JOHN 'T, PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


No. 340 SMITH ST,, 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 
Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long 
Island Eggs. 
Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, &as Eitter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 


COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 








Cc. EX. RIVERS, 


Avenue, Green- 








A SKIN_OF BEAUTY 1S A JOY FOREVER. 

: DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S z 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 
Removes Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
The _ distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady of the Aaut- 
ton (a patient:)—“ As 
you ladies will use 
them, 1 recommend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

imz. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 
N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s. Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. (8 Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 








Pure Drugs at Popular Prices. 


WHEELER & BOLTON 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. 


Bel R. H. HAND, 
TRUNKS, 


184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 
A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. 
TRUNKS KEPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and 
Sateroom Trunks. 


One Price Boot and Shoe Store. 


Call and examine our Large Assortment of Fall and 
Winter Goods, the best and cheapest in the City, for price 
and quality. School Shoes—we have a large assortment at 
very low prices. 

EF. MUSSON ct CO., 
195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 




















CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEAFNESS, 
CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET, FREE. 
Address, Dk. M. W. CASE, 


ne ol 
a = 
2 
Aes 8 
A OSS oA 
Qczs s 
Eeoe 
A==Fs oe Arch St.,Philadelphia,P 
6s ~ 235. ; 321 MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Q “=. BE DR. CASE’S:CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANT. 
Ea 27 Satupa, Mipptesex Co., Va., August 29, 1882. 
Fez nag My Dear Dr. Case—Pardon the liberty I take and do 
nis »Z ; ; ; ~ ; 7 
02.4 a>) not count it conceit, in sending you my photograph. I 
Pe OP. az may never have the pleasure of visiting you, but I wish you 
2.2 47 | to know the features ot the man whose lite your Carbolic 
ota =o of Tar Inhalant was instrumental in saving. I began the 
de Sa ; es use of your remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis in Septem- 
0 28 2 a ber 1879. I tried it faithfully, and it completely cured me, 
4 55.2 wR My throat was constantly inflamed. My nasal organs 
5 nerd , were terribly diseased. Sores covered the inside of my 
fel £>E “7 nose from the entrance to the palate. My ears were also 
0 Ess = terribly affected. I used to bleed from throat and nose 
n £3 — ~ str pong eng i ow! - a See times a day 
ve S ? é and not suffer at all. Iam perfectly well now. 
Ask Your friend, Rev. D. G. C. Butts, 
175 STATE COR. COURT ST. Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
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ese densas oc Sls aa eataas enamine 


MéYonald’s Ation Pianos, 
Superior in Tone and Durability. : 
128 Fourth St., near South 4th St., Brooklyn, E. D. 


FRANK J. YORK, 


UNION LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLES, 
343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 


First-Class Landaus, Coaches and Coupes, at all Hours. Particular Attenton paid to Boarders, 
Telephone Call, ‘Brooklyn 674.” 


PALACE KRIWE. 


Clermont Avenue, near Myrtle. 


TO-NIGHT——_ToO-NiIcHtT_TOoO-NICHT. 


Circuit Skating, Artistic, Fancy and Burlesque Exhibitions, 
by Prominent Professionals. 


Palace Rink Full Military Band. One and Two Mile Races for Elegant Medais. 


Admission to all. with seat—Gentlemen, 25 cts.; Ladies, 10 cts. Morning and afternoon 
sessions, 10 cts. Season Tickets, $5.00, good for holidays. 


AN OPTICALWONDER zeae” | Y I DE RIALS 
207 — ; 


Magic Lanterns ate putclone 
4 By the-Pelyopticon 





















The Medal Of Merit (N. Y. Am. Institute Fair, 
1883). awarded to our new, cheap and original Lantern 
for Projecting and Enlarging ordinary Photographs, 
Chromo Cards, Scrap Pictures, etc. Works like magic: 
delights and mystifies everybody. Useful to Portrait 
Artistsand to every family wanting Home Amusement. 
Prices, 82.50 and 85. Over 200 Pictures 
sent free with e Vv Polvopticon. Over 
200 Beautiful Pictures in colors for $1. 
Full and free descriptive circular. 


Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y~ 


SCIENCE IN STORY!” 
By Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 


Of 120 Lexington Av., New York. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS !!! 
Heretofore the amusing story of ‘‘SAMMY TUBBS 
THE BOY DOCTOR, and SPONSIE, THE TROUBLE 
SOME MONKEY,” which instructs its readers in the 


knowledge of themselves, anatomically and physiologically. ’ 
has been issued in one complete volume at $2, or in a set of a S 
five volumes at not less than $5. Consequently, parents 9 


who wished to reserve from young children the fifth vol- 
ume, treating of the eliminating and reproductive organs 
and functions, could only do so by paying a high price for 
the series. But now 4 pretty volumes, bound in cloth, can 
be had for $2, or 5 Unique Volumes, boxed, for $2.50. 

In the four volumes the story is apparently brought to a 
close, and not a line appears that the most fastidious could 
object to. In the set of five volumes the narrative is re- | 
opened in the fifth volume, which presents in plain but | 
chaste language a knowledge of those organs and functions 
which appertain to elimination and production. 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 00., Ws, 


129 EB. 28th Street, N. TF. | 
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DOWN TOWN. 








iietie bay Sin. high 1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in 
1 Kitte %in high 1 bunch of Roses & Buas. Sx5fn. 
1 little Hutte er fly lsprig of Golden Rod, 4in. high 
see e Bird Leprig of Ds hisies, 4in, high 
1 Bird, 4x5 inches prig of Smilax, 5in, hig 
| ldesign, Two Owis on Branch i shngte Buttercup. 2x2 ine 
i1Starand Ancho prig of Asters, 2x3! in 
3 design of © hild’s Face 1 sprig ofBarberries, 3 + high 
| Sprig quins, i vine in, ont 1 vin Bo Of Lins aves, 15 in. wide 
| Lgrow! ¥ Lambrequins vine of Poin us! cs. n. wide 
P Yor ty violets, for ssid "Isnow-flake ae signs for Crazy Patchwork 
u singic Daisy and ee x2 in, 1s: ‘rip of Scallops for ee Infant's Blanket &c 
Ae rig of Bachelor’s Button, 3% in high 1 vine with Scallop, 2); in. wide 
i cluster of Strawberries, 2x3 in. 1 Braiding Vine, 2 in. w ide 
l sprig of Forget-me-nots, exzin 1 Braiding Vine, 1% in. wide 
1 bouquet of Daisies and Forget-me- mate 5x¢in. Beslan ofrCrying Child for Tidy in outline 
1 vine of Daisies and Verns, 5 in. wi 1 outline design, Boy and Giri Skating, 7 in. high 
You can 
With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensington Embroidery, * ‘2.1 
‘orated ampting, 2nd do your own stam ane You can adorn ee ae 2autiful articles 
f ensington fampln You nsington Embro ry an tampin a 
do embroidery for others aa you cen tesch the, Le etSene. our NE DO Tt. ote now doing z avery} . 
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A Splendid Christmas Gift! 


Ladies Do Your Own Stamping! 
With our New ONE DOLLAR Outfit 


\\ You can S4VE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
~ Ni You can MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 
~) 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 
835 hment Stam Pat. 
mts fall <p ttt) aries soreach $3.60] Teaches also How to Stamp Plush, 
f Ok 26 Initials. size 1% in., for Hat- Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens- 
bands, Handkerchiefs, &e c. » 
1 Hlustrated Book of Instrue- ington, Plush Ribbon 
ti = in Mensi ngton Embroid- 10) and other stitches. Also Ho w to Do 
Ego ti eussekbarsnaabesss> SINGTOM LUSTRE PAINTIN 
r Felt Stamping Pad, imp, pat. 215 5| ge. 
; Box best Stamping Pow se] SS nis ou Patterna contained tn 


able foxstamping Hatbands,Lamp 
‘all ready to work, with ¢ knots of sili .a5id Trble-Mats. Tidles, Doylies, 


BOG DOCHIC........-00c-eeeecescocenes \Towel Racks Lambroquins, Splas. 
Retail Value.-..-.6$5.00 ters, etc. —e 
vine of Roses, 2% in. wide Isingle Rose and Bud. °x2in. 

















and paying business 


the entire Outfit will be sat outiita gs, er 
in theirown homes, R R ON 


sentin a box for mag ei eine ET 
S. Get three of your friends to sen you and DO LE own 


ate eh Man'f’s Co, 12% Nassan Street, New York 








It is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to any- 
thing so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping Outfit. 
While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire outfit, the num- 
ber, excellence and variety of the articles furnished almost exceeds belief 
Even for a family to doits own stamping the outfit would be of great 
service ; but when it is realized, that by ‘means of the instruction, sam- 
ples and materials that are included as “ Outfits,’”’?’ any lady can easily 
become a proficient in making choice Kensington Lace of most elegant 
and graceful patterns, and become skilied in executing every description 
of perforated stamping and thus makea nice addition to her income 
inavery easy and pleasant way,it would seem that scarcely anyone 
would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an opportunity. These 
stamping outfits are particularly appropriate for holiday presents 
and,in our opinion, well worthy of attentive considertion. 
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BOOKS 


oan as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 








. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backw: ard. 


Scents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” price $1.25 


reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. 


Abbott, Jacob. 
Aéschylus, 
ARsop. 

Alden, E. T. 
Allerton. 
Ancient Classics. 
Andersen, 
Arabian Nights. 
Argyll, Duke of. 
Aristotle. 
Arnold, Edwin. 
Arnold, Matthe Ww. 
Arthur, T. 8. 
Aytoun. 

Bacon. 

Bain, Alex. 
Besant, Walter. 
Bedott, (Widow.) 
Birrell, Augustine. 
Black, William. 
Bonney,,©. L. 





Bronte. | 
Browning, Mrs. | 
Bryant. | 
Buffon. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Bulwer-Lytton. 
Bunyan. 
Burke. 

Burns. 

Byron. 

Ceesar. 
Calhoun. 
— 
Carlyle. 

Cervantes. 

Chambers. 

Chaucer. 

Chinese Classics, 

Chinese Gordon. 

Cicero. 

Coleridge. 

Collins, Wilkie. 

Confucius. 

Conway, Hugh. 

Cooper, Peter 

Cowper. 

Crabbe. 

Creasy. 








Cromwell. 
Curtis, Geo. Wm. 


THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 


amount of choice reading, besides 


Specimen FREE, 


or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


including 


Dante. 

Darwin. 
D’Aubigne. 

De Foe. 
Demosthenes. 

De Quincey. 

De Stael. 
Dickens. 

Doré. 

Dryden. 

Durfee. 

Ebers, George. 
Eliot, George. 
Emerson. 
Euripides. 

“arrar, Canon. 
Forbes, Arch’ld. 
Fox, Rev. John. 
Frost, Rev. John. 
Geikie, Archibald. 
Geikie, Cun’gham. 
Gibbon. 

Goethe. 
Goldsmith. . 
Gould, S. Baring. 


116 pages, 


cr 


———. 





may 
25 CENTS 2 year, 


all the news of The Literary Revolution. 


complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE, 


purchased this month, 


Green, J. R. 


It now 


To 


), 1S 


The best edition ever made in 


Greenwood, Grace. 


Grimm. 
Guizot, 
Hamerton. 
Haweis. 
Hemans., 
Herbert. 
Herodotus. 
Hervey, John (¢ 
Hewitt, A. S 
Homer. 

Hood, Thomas. 
Horace. 
Houston, Sam. 
Hughes, Thos. 
Hume, David. 
Huxley. 
Ingelow. 
Irving. 
Jenkins, 





‘ 


Jevons, W.Stamey, 


Johnson, Sain. 
Josephus. 
Juvenal, 


be had for 4 CTS. 


gives a 


vast 





Americ: 


Twenty Million Dollars 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book- buying 
and the ONLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $18 for the set—$600 was paid for 


the set from which it is reprinted. 


The following are SOME of the Authors 


now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 


Keats. 

Kennedy. 
Kenrick. 

Kerr, Orpheus C. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. 
Lamartine. 
Lamb, Charles. 
Linton, E. Lynn. 
Locke. 
Longfellow. 
Lossing, B. J. 
Luther. 

Lytton, Bulwer. 
Macaulay. 
Mackenzie. 
Martineau. 
Mayo. 

Mencius. 

Mill, John Stuart. 
Milman. 

Milton. 

Moore. 

Miiller 
Mulock-Craik. 


North, ¢ ‘hristop’er. 








-arton, James. 
ayn, James. 
Peabody, 8. H. 
Phelps, Gen. J. W. 
, Wendell. 





Plato. 

Platt. 

Pliny. 

Plutarch. 

Pope. 

Porter, Jane. 
Prescott. 
Procter, A. 
Proctor, A. 
Pryde, David. 
Ramage, C. T. 
Rawlinson,George. 
Reade, Charles. 
Richardson, C. F, 
Roche. 

Rogers. 

Roget 





Rollin. | 
Rossetti. | 
Ruskin. 
Russell, W. Clarke 
Sale, George. 
Schiller. 
Schmucker. 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Seneca. 

Shelley. 

Smalley, E. V. 
Smiles, Samuel. 
Smith, Dr. Wim. 
Sophocles. 
Southey. 

Spencer, Herbert. 
Spielhagen. 
Stewart, Balfour. 
Storrs, Rev. R. 8. 
St. Pierre. 

Swift, Dea> 
Tacitus. 

Taylor, Dr. G. H. 
Taylor, H. 





Tennyson. 


Thackeray. 
Thayer, W. M. 
Thompson, Maurice 
Thompson, Judge. 
Thucydides, 
Trench. 
Trevelyan. 
Trollope. 
Trumbull. 
Tyndall. 

Virgil. 
Washington, 
Weems. 
Wesley. 
Whicher. 
White, H. K. 
Whittier. 
Willis, N. P. 
Wilson. 
Wood, J. G. 
Wood, Mrs. 
Wordsworth. 
Wright, Mrs. 
Xenophon. 
Yonge, C. M. 


BOOK-SELLERS all over the continent sell my publications; the leading 


Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. 


A 


CLUB AGENT 


wanted at every Post-Office and in every neighborhood where I have no Agent ; 


liberal terms. 


before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


P. O. Box 1227. 


FAIR TERMS to BUYERS —books sent for examination 











UM 


THE BROOKLYN 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





THE BEST EVIDENCE 


That our Papers are all we rep- 
resent them to be, is our 


Steadily Increasing Business. 


THEY ARE SENT TO 


All parts of the World. 


An extensive manufactory is 
now operated in London, agen- 
cies having been established 
in all the principal towns in 
Europe. 





Consumers Everywhere § 
indorse All that we Claim §f 








Printed j paper, or "that containg chemi- 
cals inc ident to the or¢ linary proces ss a 
manufacture, is a direct cause of Hem- 
orrhoids. 


“THE STANDARD” 


is not a medicated paper. but is entirely 


free from any deleterious substance. # 
J The divisivu into sheets by perforations 
4 secures an economy through avoidance 
of litter and waste unattainable in the & 
Unperforated Roll while the rapid 

dissolution of the paper in water pre- § 


vents loss of health, from impure air 








due to the ee of pipes and drains, 


SPECIALTIES. *:igeageaee a 
DEREORATED WRAPPING. 1 nd Nickel Fixtures, Free, anywhere 


& TOILET PAPER.WAXED PAPER, ANTI- RS PAPER 
CARBOLATED-PAPER. ANTISEPTIC BANDAGE PAPER ano 


The Ocly Meticated Tost Parer Ever Manufntured 


This article is attaining a standing as 8 curative and healing application superior to 
y other remedy. While thisis largely due tothe use of the remedial agents most 
-med by the p rofersion. it is obvious that in their encceseful application to Toilet 
e annoyance of applying a remedy is obviated: hence regular application, hitherto 
t to accom plish, ie assured, ‘a4 to this weattribute the rapid strides to public favor 
made by this paper. Ar vother feature of ungestionable value is the evidence of medication in 
ite ay mn Dee. It is well-known that the so-called medicated paper heretofore manufactured 
bears no evidence of Bede cation other than the claim to that effect upon the wrapper Every 
roll of our M edicated Paper is securely wrapped in tin foil as a protection against de- 
erjoration. 


Price per Roll, 1000 sheet, 50 cents =| TWO 1000 SHEET ROLLS, 


TS cole, | ’s or Og _ aX ye) = ae 
Nic kel Fixtures, ‘ ov cents And Nickel Fixtares, Anywhe ee, in 
Sample Packet, by mail, 10 cents $1.30, delivered the U. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PATER co., 
ALBANY, ea 





Special Low Prices to Hotels and Boarding-Houses. , 
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L&Pm 
- u COMPANY 


STAND AT THE HEAD OF THE 


TEA AND COFFEE 


Business of the UWnitsd States. 





The success of the Company is 
unparalleled in the annals of the 
history of the Tea and Coffee Trade. 

We have been instrumental in 

iking up the HIGH PRICES of 

ese articles of necessity—Teas and 

and putting them within the 

I—rich and poor We 

are determined to carry on the good 
cause, till every hamlet and village 
U. S. are supplied with pure 

eas and Colfees, and sold at prices 

that even the very poorest can enjoy 


a cup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE, 











BROOKLYN STORES: 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, - ~ BROOKLYN. 
2O5 Court street, com Wyckoff street, - - Ee 
208 Colambia st.. bet. Carroll & Suninrit sts.. 
i224 Myrtle avenue, cor. Walivorth street, - ~ 
9S Fifth avenue, cor. Prospect avenue. - 
640 Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st.. 
163 Grand street, bet. 4th & Sth streets, - WILLIAMSBURGH. 
2 Grand street. cor. 9th street. - - ee 
Grand st... bet. Ewen st. & Graham ave., “s 
2 GREENPOINT. 


150 STORES IN THE UU. 8S. 


Headquarters, 35 & 37 Vesey St., New York. 











HURD, WAITE & CO, 


An infinite variety of articles serviceable 
and ornamental for home and personal use, specially 


desirable as 





Slitistira. Ieres 


and offered at very tempting prices, makes 
our establishment one of the most interesting at 
this time to visit. 
Particular attention should be paid to the 
exhibits in the following departments: 
Fancy Goods, Umbrellas and Canes, Jewelry, Art 
Furniture, Pictures, Silks, Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Cloaks and Suits, 


Portieres. Lace Curtains and Art Embroideries. 











—— 








